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Author's note on historical terms 

Prior to Mexican independence in 1821.Texas was universally 
known asTejas. Once Mexican influence became stronger after 
the country's independence from Spam, it was called Texas and 
the inhabitants were Texians, a term which remained in common 
currency until the 1850s. 

San Antonio de Bexar comprised the town of San Antonio;; the 
Mission de Bexar was two miles to the south; the Mission San 
Antonio de Valero (a.ka. the Alamo) was on the easter n outskirts 
of San Antonio. San Antonio and Bexar are used interchangeably 
to refer to the town of San Antonio de Bexar which 
contemporaries pronounced "Be ar 
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Introduction 


"This country should be given buck to nature 
and the Indians." 

Marques de Rubil (1766) 

In many respects it was a European civil war: 
the descendants of northern European 
Protestants fought and defeated the offspring 
of southern Euro [lean Catholics in a seven- 
month war of independence. The age-old 


challenges of European hegemony were 
exposed in the Mexican province of Texas. 
Removed by an ocean (and often several 
generations) from their ancestral homelands, 
each side nonetheless fought each other with 
a hatred and vigilance that made ibis war 
seem as feudal as the many past wars fought 
over similar interests, so long before and so 
far away. The former colonists of northern 
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The earliest known daguerreotype of the Alamo, taken 
from just south of the eastern corner of the gate 
(gaJera), in the late 1840s before the US. Army 
"taco-belled" it. just on the right side of the church is the 
converge? connecting wait. Nothing remains of the palisade 
that connected the golera to the church. (Center for 
American History The University of Texas at Austin) 

and southern Europe, each with competing 
political, economic, cultural and religious 
ideals, struggled over control of the North 
American continent. The land could not be 
shared but must be conquered by one or 
the other. 

The Viceroyalty of New Spain 

The Spanish Crown had laid claim to the 
North American continent north and west of 
the Rio Grande since the 16th century, and a 
large portion of that area (265,000 square 
miles) would become Texas. The name Tcjas, 
or Texas, came from Caddo vernacular 
meaning "friendly." As the Aztec influence 
became stronger in the Viceroyalty of New 
Spain (especially after Mexican independence 


in 1821), the "j" would be dropped and 
replaced with the Aztec "x." 

In 1528 Spanish accountant and 
conquistador Alvar Nunez (Cabeza de Vaca) 
was shipwrecked off the coast of Texas and 
wandered the Great Plains for eight years, 
finally encountering his countrymen again in 
1536. He made his way to Mexico City in 
that year with vastly exaggerated tales of his 
travels that gave rise to the legends of the 
"Seven Golden cities of Cibola." He was soon 
followed by the conquistadors Francisco 
Vasquez de Coronado (1510—54) and Juan de 
Onate (c. 1550-1630), who explored the 
"new" area of the viceroyalty (just as 
Francisco Pizarro and Hernando Cortes did 
further south) for the Church, for the king, 
and to bring the message of Christ to the 
savages of the region. Despite trekking 
through Texas, Oklahoma, and as far north as 
present-day Kansas, Coronado found no gold. 
The Spaniards persisted in the search, 
however, anti spared no expense in the effort 
to locate these great treasures - after all who 
could make better use of golden cities, Spain, 
or the aborigines who had no concept of 
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what worth gold held? The cities certainly 
existed, but they were not made of gold - 
they were the pueblo of the Zuhi tribe 
(situated in present-day western New Mexico). 

The Spaniards never meant to colonize 
the region, at least not in the same way as 
their northern European neighbors 
understood the term, ['hey intended to 
incorporate Mexico as a province of Spain, to 
use the land and its inhabitants through a 
series of land ventures called encomietufa and 
estanda degmmdo (cattle ranches). Drawn by 
the prospect of cheap land and great wealth, 
Spanish adventurers continued to travel to 
the New World, and by 1600 there were a 
quarter of a million Spaniards in the 
Americas. The Spaniards claimed title to the 
land and used the indigenous population as 
labor. The encomienda ended in 1720 and left 
in its wake a peculiar caste system of 
landowner and laborer that would continue 
to haunt Mexico throughout its maturity 

The Texas mission period began in 1690 
with tiie founding of the Mission San 
Francisco de los Tejas in east Texas by 
Franciscan monks. When compared to the 
Jesuits, who were attempting to accomplish 
the same task in Canada and Central 
America, the Franciscan order was possibly 
the more disciplined and intent of the two. 
Catholic missions were established in Tejas 
(to include five in San Antonio), and 
stretched from Nagodoches to San Antonio 
and into El Paso. One of them, the Mission 
San Antonio dc Valero was founded in 1718 
and would arguably have the most colorful 
history of all these institutions. 

In 1727 the Spanish colony north of 
Mexico became the province of Texas. There 
were several reasons (apart from Catholicism) 
for the missions and colonization, the most 
urgent being the need to arrest growing 
French exploration of east Texas. Another 
reason was historical legacy. By the 18th 
century Spain was declining as a culture and 
as an empire, and perhaps the only way to 
regain power and prestige in the global 
community was in the Vice royalty of New 
Spain. At any rate, the Spaniards' policy of 
colonization became more traditional during 


the mission period, even more so when the 
first colonists arrived in 1781. Fifteen families 
from the Canary Islands arrived in San 
Antonio, chosen because of their hardiness 
and acclimatization to a harsh environment, 
and because Spaniards from the mainland did 
not want to colonize this particular outpost 
of tire New r World* 

Early Native American disinterest in the 
Spaniards and their religion meant that 
colonization of this northern province 
seemed fragile. Plan after plan failed to bring 
in any large numbers of converts, and 
settlements were limited to small 
ecclesiastical missions, military bases 
{presidios}, and civil outposts (pueblos). Not 
all the tribes were apathetic, however: the 
Comanche and Apache worked hard to 
destroy the settlements completely. Both of 
these nations carried on an extensive 
guerrilla war against Spain, and countless 
friars and sokiados gave up. 

Hostile natives were not the sole problem* 
The entire mission structure suffered from 
wholesale abuse of government finances and 
assets, from the challenges presented by a 
generally harsh climate, and from 
insufficient numbers of sokiados and 
equipment. By the late 18th century, the 
soldado de cuera ("leather-jacketed soldier") 
who manned the isolated stations w T as still 
wearing leather armor and carrying a shield 
and lance to defend himself - similar 
equipment to that of their enemies, but 
hopelessly outdated in comparison to their 
European contemporaries. The main 
difference was that the French-sponsored 
Comanche and Apache were more numerous, 
better mounted, and more motivated. 

France ceded Louisiana to Spain i n 1763 
as a result of their alliance during the Seven 
Years War, which stopped French 
encroachment into Tejas, (Louisiana returned 
to French possession in 1800.) In 1766 Spain 
sent the Marques de Rubil to tour lhe region 
and make recommendations for the dispersal 
of the land. He recommended that all 
missions and presidios (garrisons), except for 
[hose in San Antonio de Bexar and La Bahia 
(90 miles east of Bexar) be dismantled and 
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abandoned. He suggested that all colonists in 
Texas he relocated to San Antonio. Spain had 
conquered the Aztec, Maya, and Inca 
Empires, yet could not destroy or even 
defend its property against two relatively 
small nomadic bands. The Comanche and 
Apache had defeated Spain: Texan 
colonization would have to wait. 

After 75 years of operation, the Mission San 
Antonio de Valero could only document 43 
co n verts, an d i n 1793 th e C h u rch sec u I a rized 
it. T he property was distributed to the 13 
remaining convert families, descendants of the 
original Canary Islanders. In 1801 a presidial 
"Flying Company," the Campania Volante del 
Alamo de Parras, took over the former mission 
and converted the compound to a presidio (a 
"station of the garrison"). With the new 
occupants came a new name: Alamo. 

At this time, the total population of 
colonists in Tejas numbered less than 3,000. 

Revolution 


The long struggle for the Viceroyalty's 
independence from Spain began in Dolores, 


The soldados de Cueru ( L1 leather-coated soldiers"), were 
the police of New Spain. They spent many years 
patrolling the frontier and often took Indian wives. Rarely 
regarded as pail of the regular military establishment, 
they were ill-equipped and never organized above 
company level. When war came between Texas and 
Mexico, they sided with their mother country (Archivo 
General de Indias, Seville) 

Mexico, in 1810. Father Miguel Hidalgo y 
Costilla, a Catholic priest, raised his grito 
(shout of revolt), "Death to Spaniards!" 
against the monarchy. T he causes had little 
to do with liberties or republican ideals, but 
were more concerned with social and class 
divisions, as well as land redistribution. 

T he society of New Spain was organized 
around ethnic groupings. T he governing and 
priestly classes were either native-born 
Spaniards or Spaniards born in Mexico 
{crcofos). As in the United States, there was 
no identifiable middle class; close to the 
bottom of the social hierarchy were the 
11 wstizos, m i x ed - ra ce d esce n cl a n t s of 
Spaniards and Indians, who formed the bulk 
of Hidalgo's followers and made up about 80 
percent of the population. T he indigenous 
Indian population, who frequently did not 
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This broadsheet from the end of the 19th century 
celebrates Mexican independence by reminding its 
readers of the sacrifice and fervor of Mexico's 
earliest republican revolutionary. Father Miguel 


Hidalgo.The text reads, 'long live the republic! Long 
live Father Hidalgo! A page of glory!" (Library of 
Congress Prints and Pholographs division LC-USZ62- 
93851) 
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practice Catholicism or speak Spanish, were 
at the bottom of the social pyramid. 

Hidalgo captured several cities and 
provinces: Guanajuato, Guadalajara, Nuevo 
Santander and Coahuila. Because the 
revolution was organized along social lines, 
the real power in New Spain - the 
landowners, Church and army - believed the 
revolt was aimed at them and gave their 
loyalty to Spain. Hidalgo's rebellion failed in 
less than a year, and he and a goodly portion 
of his subordinate leadership were captured 
and executed. But many of his followers who 
wanted a change in government escaped, 
and a bloody guerrilla war ensued. 

Bernardo Gutierrez de Lara, who 
represented the transition from simple class 


The execution of Father Jose Marfa Morelos. Royalist 
forces executed Almonte's father as a revolutionary 
leader on 22 December \ 81 5. He is seen kneeling, 
blindfolded and holding a crucifix. (From Album Pintoresco 
de fa Repubhca Mexicana, 1848) 

struggle to a war for republican values, evaded 
capture and fled to the United States, reaching 
Washington City on 11 December 181 h He 
clearly believed that he would secure support 
for Mexico's struggle against its colonial 
masters in this capital of republicanism. In 
correspondence with like-minded republicans, 
he became acquainted with Augustus Magee, 
an officer in the U.S. Army who had been 
assigned to guard the Texas-Louisiana border. 
Magee resigned bis commission in January 
(no small event on the eve of the 1812 war 
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with Great Britain), and went about raising 
the "Republican Army of the North" from 
volunteers in the United States. 

Magee and Gutierrez thought they were of 
the same mind. Immediately Gutierrez took 
nominal command of the army (so as not to 
raise concern over an Anglo-led army of 
freebooters and border scum), with Magee 
as his deputy. Magee had soon assembled 
around 800 men, who, for the most part, 
were not pirates or ruffians looking for a 
fight, but held the same republican ideals 
as those espoused by Magee and Gutierrez. 
Mexico's Republican Army of the North 
would invade and liberate Tejas. 

Tej as was the logical place to begin. If the 
royalists were thrown out, and a republican 
state established, then Hidalgo's grito could 
again be raised in Mexico itself. The 
revolution would be reborn. 

On 7 August 1812, the advance guard of 
the army crossed the Rio Sabine into Spanish 
Tejas, and took up the march toward 
Nacogdoches. The tiny royalist garrison at 
this border town, soldados who checked 
duties and tariffs, fled. The first engagement 
went to the republicans. In response, the 
Spanish governor Manuel Maria de 
Salcedo sent 1,500 royalist sol dados to meet 
them. The republicans outmaneuvered this 
force and captured Presidio La Bahia on 7 
November 1812. 

The royalists laid siege to the republicans 
ensconced behind Ta Bahia's stone walls. In 
February, Magee died. Another Anglo, 

Samuel Kemper, took command. The royalist 
besiegers took heavy casualties, and retired 
in March to San Antonio. The republicans 
followed and captured that town as well. All 
royalist forces in Tejas had been defeated and 


the republicans drafted a declaration of 
independence on 6 April 1813. 

In the meantime, the deeds of the 
republican army had been told and retold in 
the United States. Fresh men began to find 
their way to San Antonio from across the Rio 
Sabine. While earlier the republican army 
was "republican" in sentiment, the new 
recruits filtering in were freebooters, bandits, 
and adventurers, with no more interest in a 
republic than the royalists. 

For the first time in this revolution, issues 
became parochial. The Anglo soldiers and 
leaders wanted Texas annexed to the United 
States, The Mexican leaders and sotdados 
wanted Tejas to be a state in the future 
republic of Mexico, The followers of Gutierrez 
won out and a junta took over and created a 
new constitution. Most of the Anglo- 
republican s went borne. The Republican 
Army of the North numbered 3,000 soldados . 

The royalists dispatched two armies bound 
for San Antonio to destroy the republicans. 
One army of 2,000 commanded by General 
Joaquin de Arredondo met the republicans on 
18 August 1813. The following battle of the 
Medina was a bloodbath, I he republican line 
held until their left flank collapsed and most 
of the republican force fled the field. Of the 
remaining Anglo-republics ns, only 93 
escaped. The royalists killed all the prisoners 
and wounded, then marched to San Antonio 
and executed 300 Rexarenos suspected of 
republican sentiment, dearly demonstrating 
how Spain dealt with invaders and pirates, 
Arredondo's lieutenant on this occasion, one 
Antonio Lopez de Santa Anna Perez de 
Lebron, learnt a great deal from the battle and 
its aftermath, which left a lasting impression 
on how to deal with treason and revolt. 



Chronology 


18ID 16 September: Father Miguel Hidalgo 
voices his grito of revolution against 
Spanish rule. 

1812 7 August: "Republican Army of the 
North" captures Nacogdoches. 

1813 1 April: Republicans capture San 
Antonio. 

17 April: 1st Texas Declaration of 
Independence. 

18 August: Royalist army destroys 
republicans at the battle of the 
Medina. Survivors and 300 Bexarenos 
are executed. 

1819 June: Dr James Long and small force 
capture Nacogdoches and proclaim 
Texas Independence (again). 

1821 24 February: General Agusdn de 

Iturbide issues his Plan de Igmda. 

1827 16 December: Benjamin Edwards 

proclaims "Republic of Fredonia" in 
Nacogdoches. 

1829 28 January; "Fredonians" flee 
Nacogdoches and cross the Rio Sabine 
after Tcxian militia are mobilized. 

4 March: Andrew Jackson becomes 
President of the United States. 

1830 1 J a n ua ry: J a in es Bow i e lea ves 
Thibodaux, Louisiana, for 
Nacogdoches. 

6 April: " Law of 6 April, 1830" is 
passed in Mexico to halt Anglo 
immigration. 

1831 May: William Barret Travis arrives as a 
colonist in San Felipe de Austin. 

1832 May: William B. Travis and Patrick C. 
Jack are arrested by the Mexican 
authorities. 

13 June: Turtle Bayou Resolutions 
declaring for federalism and Santa 
Anna. 

26 June: Battle of Velasco. 

3 July: Travis and jack are released. 

1833 February: Santa Anna is elected as a 


federalist president with Gomez Farias 
as vice-president. 

9 March: Monel ova replaces Saltillo 
as capital of Coahuila y Texas. 

1 April: Santa Anna retires to his 
ranch and leaves federalist Farias in 
charge. 

2 October: Austin writes to the 
ayuntarniento of Bexar, urging a state 
to be formed and "... to have 
everything in readiness ..." 

15 November: Mexican senate 
rescinds the Law of April 6. 

2 December: Crockett returns to the 
U.S. Congress* 

1834 3 January: Austin is arrested in 
Saltillo for pronouncing a grito against 
the Mexican republic* 

31 March: General Antonio Lopez de 
Santa Anna dc Perez de Lebron 
becomes President of Mexico* 

25 May: Santa Anna usurps power 
with the Pronunciamento de 
Cuernavaca. 

5 June: Coahuila's Governor Viesca, is 
arrested by centralists. 

27 June: Travis and militia captures 
the centralist's Anahuac garrison and 
artillery to liberate Governor Viesca. 

1835 4 Jan ua ry: A n e w M exica n co n g ress i s 
convened with a majority of 
cleric-military members. They elect 
General Miguel Barragan as the new 
vice-president. 

31 March: All state militias are 
discharged. Zacatecas revolts. 

10-11 May: Centralist forces kill 
2,000 federalist rebels in Zacatecas, 
Mexico. 

1 September: Austin returns to Texas 
from Mexico. 

21 September: Centralist General 
Martin Perfecto de Cos lands at 
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Comanche Chief by Theodore Gentilz, (n.d.) The 
Comanche tribe was the most deadly foe the Spaniards. 
Mexicans and Texians faced throughout the early years of 


Texas, and remained a threat to settlers until 1874. 
(Courtesy of Bexar County and the Witte Museum. San 
Antonio. Texas) 
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Copano Bay with a battalion of 
infantry. 

2 October: Texian victory at the 
battle of Gonzales* Centralists retreat 
to Bexar. 

3 October: Mexican congress passes 
"Decree of Seven laws' and frames a 
new constitution to replace the 
previous 1824 document. 

9 October: Cos takes command of 
centralist army in Bexar. Total 
centralist strength is 647 soldudos. 

10 October: Texians capture Preside 
la Bahia at Goliad. 

11 October: Stephen Austin takes 
command of the "Army of the 
People. 1 ' 

28 October: Texian victory at battle 
of Concepcion. 

I November: Texians besiege 
Mexicans in Bexar 

24 November: Austin turns 
command over to Colonel Edward 
Burleson. 

5-9 December: Battle of Bexar. 

II December: "Army of the People" 
accepts centralists' surrender. 

12 December: Centralist army under 
General Cos surrenders San Antonio 
de Bexar to the Texians and retreats to 
Monel ova, Mexico, 

20 December: Third Texas 
Declaration of Independence 
proclaimed at Goliad. 

30 I )e eemher: Mexican Mi n i s te r of 
War Torrid passes the Torn el Decree* 
"All foreigners who may land in any 
port of the |Mexican) republic or who 
enter it armed and for the purpose of 
attacking our territory shall be treated 
as pirates." 

1836 17 January: Houston arrives in 

Goliad to prevent a Texian invasion 
of the Mexican port of Matamoros* 
James Grant has taken over command 
of the Texian army* Houston meets 
Bowie there, and orders him to Bexar 
to destroy the Alamo* Houston 
marches with Grant's army to 
Refugio. 



General of Division Martin Rerfecto de Cos. Allegedly a 
relative of Santa Anna, he invaded the province of Texas 
in the fail of 1835, marched overland and reinforced the 
garrison at Bexar. By the first week of December he had 
lost Bexar and what seemed the entire region. Alter 
surrendering honorably and being paroled never’ to bear 
arms against Texas again, he returned to Texas with Santa 
Anna in the late winter He was captured two days after 
the San jaemto battle. (Benson Latin American 
Collection, University of Texas at Austin) 

2 February: James Wa 1 ke t Fannin 
lands at Copano with 200 ITS* 
volunteers* 

3 February: Travis arrives in Bexar 
with about 30 cavalrymen, mostly 
regulars. 

4-5 February: Fannin marches his 
small command to Refugio to join the 
M a ta m o r os Ex ped i t i on. 

7 February: Fannin learns of the 
centralist invasion* 

8/9 February: David Crockett arrives 
in Bexar as a private soldier in 
Harrison's Company of Tennessee 
Monnted Vol u n teers. 

10-23 February: Houston treats with 
Cherokee Chief Bowles. 
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11 February: Alamo Commander j.C. 
Neill leaves and turns temporary 
command over to Travis, 

12 February: Alamo garrison elects 
Bowie as commander, usurping Travis, 
Fannin retreats to Goliad. Reorganizes 
command at Presidio la Bahia, now 
renamed Fort Defiance. 

16 February: Santa Anna crosses Rio 
Grande. 

17 February: General Jose Cos me de 
Urrea crosses Rio Grande at 
Matamoros. 

18-19 February: Reports reach Bexar 
that the centralists arc crossing the 
Rio Grande, 

23 February: Centralists arrive and 
capture Bexar, Travis alerts colonies, 

24 February: Bowie succumbs to his 
illness and turns command over to 
Travis. 

25 February: Centralists attack the 
south wall of the Alamo. Texians 
respc>nd by burning the jaa 1 1es 
outside the walls. Captain Juan 
Scguin leaves the garrison as a courier. 
Ira vis's initial message reaches Fort 
Defiance. 

27 February: Urrea kills or captures 
Johnson's command at San Patricio. 

29 February: Ceasefire at the Alamo 
for three days. Most Tejanos leave the 
Alamo with Bowie's blessing, 

1 March: "32 Men from Gonzales" 
arrive at the Alamo at 1:00 am. 

2 March: 1 c x a s i n de pen de n ce 
declared at Washington-on-the- 
Brazos, Urrea kills or captures Grant's 
remaining Mata mores detachment at 
Agua Du Ice Creek, 

3 March: Bonham returns to the 
Alamo with good news of 
reinforcements from the colonies. 
Three more Mexican battalions arrive 
in Bexar. Centralists establish the 
Northern Battery and will move it 
closer to the Alamo each evening. 

4 March: Santa Anna holds a council 
of war to discuss the assault on the 
Alamo. 


5 March: Soldcuios move into then 
attack positions around the Alamo, 

6 March: Final Alamo battle occurs 
from 0500-0630 hrs. 

8 March: The first Lone Star flag of 
Texas is raised over Fort Defiance. 

11 March: Houston arrives in 
Gonzales to fake command - again. 
Fannin orders Captain Anion B. King 
to Refugio to evacuate colonists. 
General Ramirez y Scsma departs 
Bexar for San Felipe de Austin arid 
Colonel Morales for Goliad. 

12 March: Fannin receives order from 
Houston to march to relieve the 
Alamo. King has meeting engagement 
with Centralist Tejano Cavalry in 
reconnaissance for Urrea's main body. 

13 March: Fannin prepares to march 
when King requests reinforcements at 
Refugio, Fannin dispatches the 
Georgia Battalion, who march 24 
miles in 12 hours. Susannah 
Dickenson arrives by escort at 
Gonzales. Houston fires the town and 
retreats. 

14 March: Urrea arrives in Refugio 
with 1,500 soldados. The Georgians 
escape, but King's men are captured. 

16 March: King's men are executed in 
compliance with the Tornel Decree. 
General Tolsa leaves Bexar to join 
General Ramirez y Sesma. 

17 March: Houston's federalist army 
arrives at Burnham's Ferry on the 
Colorado River, The Texas 
Constitution is ratified by the 
delegates. Fannin learns of Refugio 
defeat, 

19 March: Fannin retreats to Victoria. 
Houston destroys Burnham's Ferry 
and retreats to Reason's Crossing. 
19-20 March: Battle of the Coleto. 
Fannin surrenders and command is 
marched back to la Bahia. 

21 March: General of Brigade 
Ramirez y Sesma arrives opposite 
Reason's Crossing. Due to flooding he 
cannot ford. Santa Anna leaves Bexar 
to join with Ramirez y Sesma. 
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Going Visiting, c. I 853, by Friedrich Richard Petri.Though 
painted nearly 20 years after the wan this image 
accurately depicts family life in the Texian colonies. 
(Center for American History the University of Texas 
at Austin) 

23 March: Houston learns of Fannin's 
surrender* 

24 March: General Gaona departs 
Bexar for Mina en route to 
Nacogdoches, 

26 March: Houston retreats to San 
Felipe de Austin, 

27 March: Fannin's men are executed 
at Goliad. 

28 March: Houston arrives at San 
Felipe* 

29 March: Houston orders Mosel y 
Baker to burn San Felipe arid retreats 
to Groce's Plantation on the Brazos, 


1 April: Secretary of War Rusk leaves 
Harrisburg to join Houston and 
relieve him of command. 

1 1 April: The "Twin Sisters" cannon 
arrive for Houston's army* 

12 April: Houston retreats from 
Groce's Plantation. 

20 April: Texian and Mexican forces 
both arrive at San Jacinto. There is a 
small skirmish in the late afternoon. 

21 April: Battle of San Jacinto. 

22 April: Santa Anna is captured. 
Orders withdrawal of all Mexican 
forces from Texas. 

26 April: Mexican Army begins 
retreat to Rio Grande* 

14 May : T reaties of Velasco are 
signed. 

15 June: Mexican army retreats across 
tiie Rio Grande at Mata moms* 




Background to war 


Mexican revolutions 


"Alt foreigners, who in virtue of the general law 
of 1824 which guarantees the security of their 
persons and property in the territory of the 
Mexican Nation, wish to remove to any of the 
settlements of the state of ('aahuila y Texas are 
at liberty to do so; and the said State invites and 
calls therm" 

Article 1, Mexican Law, 1824 

Mexico was a place of death. Jl came in 
many forms; from disease, or Comanche 
Indians, or revolution. At the beginning 
of the 19th century Mexico emerged from 
Spain's colonial system of encornienda, or 
rather ethnic exploitation. It was a system 
bent on exporting the minimum number 
of Spaniards to work the land, utilizing the 
enforced labor of the indigenous people, and 
then delivering the raw materials back to 
Spain. It spawned an environment that 
would lead to invasions and numerous 
revolutions, including the Texian War of 
Independence. 

Spain's attempt at colonizing the northern 
province of Tejas had failed, [’here were only 
three settlements, Nacogdoches, San 
Antonio, and Goliad, containing a total 
population of around 2,500 Tejano prior to 
1820. The solution was to bring in colonists 
from the United States. New England Yankee 
M oses An si i n b eg a n n ego t i a t in g w i l h N ew 
Spain's governor in San Antonio de Bexar to 
establish Anglo-Saxon colonies in Tejas as 
a way of escaping his debts. When he 
presented before the authorities, Tejas was 
then an administrative division of the 
Viceroyalty of New Spain, or the Eastern 
Interior Provinces. The other provinces were 
Nuevo Leon, Coahuila and Nuevo Santander 
(later Tamalipas). With the assistance of an 
old acquaintance, Baron de Bastrop, 

Governor Antonio Maria Martinez forwarded 
the colonization request to General Joaquin 


de Arredondo, who ruled the viceroyalty for 
the Crown. Arredondo approved the petition 
on 17 January 1821. En route to his home 
in Herculaneum, Missouri, Austin contracted 
pneumonia and died. On his deathbed he 
asked that his son, Stephen, "prosecute the 
enterprise he had commenced." 

In the meantime, General Agustin de 
Iturbide with his "Army of Three 
Guarantees" marched into Mexico City on 
27 September 1821, precipitating another 
revolution. Iturbide proclaimed Mexican 
independence under a new constitutional 
monarchy, with himself at the head. Spain 
rejected the Treaty of Cordoba (signed 
quickly with local Crown authorities) and 
although the Crown did not formally 
recognize Mexican independence until 28 
December 1886 with the Treaty of Madrid, 
Mexico threw off many of the restrictive 
colonial practices imposed by Spain. 

Two iturbide commissioners from San 
Antonio, Juan de Vera men di and Krasmo 
Segum, met Stephen Fuller Austin upon his 
arrival in Natchitoches to claim his father's 
grant. Austin was instructed in the 
conditions for Anglo colonization: colonists 
must be of good background, law-abiding, 
and must become Catholics. Austin agreed 
and on 18 February 1828 an imperial decree 
approved Austin's request. 

Iturbide ruled Mexico as Emperor Agustin I 
until federalist forces led by Santa Anna 
overt 1irew h im in March 1828.1 he new 
Constitution of 1824 joined the various 
former Spanish districts into states forming 
a union. The constitution was liberal and 
modeled after that of the United States. In 
the new republic, Texas did not receive 
statehood (as she had had under Spain); 
instead Texas became a territory of the stale 
of Coahuila, and the southern border became 
the Rio Nueces instead of the Rio Grande. 
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A Map of the British Empire in America, with the French 
and Spanish Settlements. l733.Thi$ map shows how the 
settlement of North America came to be split between 
those of Anglo and Iberian descent. (Texas State Library 
and Archives Commission) 

Under the terms of the new republic, Texan 
statehood would be forthcoming once the 
population reached a certain number. 

Mexico negotiated with more empresarios 
and the population on the land between the 
Rio Colorado and Rio Brazos increased. North 
American settlers were lured by the prospect of 
cheap, fertile land, and by 1831 the settler and 
slave population of Texas was 20,(XX), far 
outnumbering the Mexicans. In just ten years 
Stephen F. Austin, through skill and 
determination, had accomplished what over a 


century of Spanish colonization attempts had 
failed to do. With this rapid population 
growth came a perceived danger to the 
Mexican authorities. The Anglos brought their 
own ways, including the belief that the rights 
they had held under the U.S. constitution, 
were God-given and were just as applicable in 
Mexico. Largely Protestant, few could speak 
much Spanish and they felt no loyalty to the 
Mexican state. Austin described the Mexican 
character, "D/us castga el escandalo mas que el 
crimen” ("God punishes the exposure more 
than the crime."); unlike the less flamboyant 
Mexicans, the Texian colonists did everything 
with as much exposure and posturing as 
possible, arousing the disapproval and dismay 
of the Mexican authorities. 
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The outbreak of hostilities 

In 1828 Mexican President Guadalupe 
Victoria ordered General Manuel de Mier y 
Peran to Nacogdoches to assist with a border 
survey. 1 !e stated in his report that there 
were "...colonists of another people, more 
aggressive and better informed than the 
Mexican inhabitants, but also more shrewd 
and unruly; among these foreigners are 
fugitives from justice, honest laborers, 
vagabonds and criminals...The incoming 
stream of new settlers was unceasing; and 
the first news of them came by discovering 
them on land which they had already long 
occupied; the old inhabitants would then set 
up a claim of doubtful validity" 

The following year, while serving as 
Commanding General of the Eastern Interior 
Provinces, Teran made several 
recommendations to tile presidential 
usurper, Anastacio Bustamente. He suggested 
positioning troops on the Rio Nueces, 
reinforcing the existing garrisons, increasing 
fortifications along the U.S. entry corridor 
(the Sabine River), and the recruitment of 
European and Mexican colonists. This report 
was modified by Bustamente as the "6 April 
Law/' which included Article IX, "The 
introduction of foreigners |meaning 
immigrants from the United States] across 
the northern frontier is prohibited under any 
pretext whatsoever... " Though Teran had 
n ot recom m e n d e d so d ra st 1 c a m e a su re, wi t h 
that decree, legal colonization by settlers 
from tlie north halted. 

Teran stationed Col. Jose de las Piedras at 
Nacogdoches commanding 3 SO sol dados; Col. 
Juan Davis Bradburn, with his 150 sold ados, 
was ordered to build a customs house at 
Anahuac; Col. Domingo de Ugartechea was 
to build fortifications at Velasco; Lt Col.. 
Francisco Ruiz to do likewise at Tenoxtitlan 
on the Rio Brazos; Capt. Enrique Villareal at 
Lipantitlan on the Rio Nueces; Col. Pedro 
Ellis Bean was to occupy Fort Teran on the 
Rio Ncches; and finally former boundary 
commissioner Rafael C hovel I was to garrison 
the Rio Lavaca. Many of the sohhulos under 



General Manuel de Mier y Teran. A scientist as well as an 
army officer Teran drafted a report m 1828 that led to 
the creation of the 6 April Law, which stopped legal 
Anglo-American colonization into Texas. (Benson 
Latin American Collection, University of Texas at Austin) 

Bradburn were convicts, working to earn 
their freedom and then be placed as seed for 
future Mexican growth in Texas. Convict 
soldiers did not fit with Anglo-Celtic 
sensibilities and any disturbance within the 
colonies was blamed on these prisoners. 
Nevertheless, the colonists were surrounded. 

In 1829 Spain had invaded Mexico in one 
final attempt to keep their foothold in North 
America. The man who rose to defeat the 
Spaniards at the battle of Tampico would 
control the destiny of Mexico for two 
generations, leading the country to the brink 
of ruin, rescue her, then destroy her again. 

He had learned his profession from 
Arredondo at the Rio Medina in 1813 and 
under his tutelage, he had learned how to 
manage insurrection - especially Anglo- 
Ce!tic-led insurrection. His name was 
Antonio Lopez de Santa Anna Perez de 
Lebron. 

The "hero of Tampico' 1 was neither 
centralist nor federalist, but both, sometimes 
concurrently. He had no devotion to any 
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Agustih I, c. 1822. The first emperor of Mexico. Agustih 
Iturbide represented a taste of what was to come with 


centralist Mexican politics. (Museo Nacional de Histona, 
Mexico) 
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cause other than the winning one. In 1830 
Vice-President Anastacio Bust amen te 
overthrew the legitimate government and 
declared for centralism* Santa Anna refused 
any position within the new regime and was 
hailed as a federalist of principle. The 
colonists in Texas were watching and 
regarded him as a kindred spirit. 

Later that same year, Mexico abolished 
slavery. Not surprisingly, this resolution 
was unpopular in Texas, where the settlers 
regarded slaves as private property and 
no business of the government* 

With the 6 April Law, all legal immigration 
from the LLS. had stopped. All cinprcsario 
contracts were nullified, costing countless 
colonists and investors their life savings and 
cramping the economics of the colonies. 
Other than two small Irish colonies at San 
Patricio and Refugio, Mexicans and 
K u ro pea n s we re unwilling to m< y ve to '1 ex a s, 
regardless of government subsidies. Without 
immigration to increase the population, the 
colonists would never achieve statehood. 

Taxes, duties, and slave emancipation 
became the law. To the American colonists 


The Battle ofTampm 1829 by Charles Pads.This painting 
is probably the most valuable image in the study of the 
Mexican Army's material culture during the Texian War 
of Independence.Though it is dated IS29. the painting 
was completed sometime in the 1830s, just prior to the 
war: General Santa Anna is shown in the left center 
wearing a green undress frockcoat with blue sash 
(identifying him as a General of Division) and chapeau 
with tri-colored plumes.The frock coat is interesting 
because Travis’ slave, joe. recalled Santa Anna after the 
Alamo as being plainly dressed "...like a Methodist 
preacher,.." Could this have been the uniform he wore 
at the Alamo? Behind him are his general staff, and 
behind them a /creates, a structure similar to those 
around the outer walls of the Alamo, In the right 
foreground are grenaderos and at least one dragoon 
(with black and pewter helmet and in buff/yellow coat). 
The flaming grenade on their shakos and cartridge boxes 
identifies the grencJderos.The soidodo in the red is no 
doubt a "music" who wears the same coatee of his 
assigned unit, but with the colors reversed. Note he is 
also applying basic lifesaving skills to the wounded 
gran ode ro. Behind him is a so/dado wearing the fatigue 
hat. On the left: and behind the general staff is a 
mounted unit wearing busbies or colpaks. It is interesting 
that Santa Anna chose to have himself surrounded by 
only the elite units of the Mex can Army. Sadly missing 
(and no doubt those who did the most fighting and 
dying) are the fusiletos. (Museo Mac ion a! de Historia, 
Mexico) 
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accustomed to a large degree of self- 
determination, these new laws seemed like 
unnecessary interventions on the part of a 
government that wanted to punish them 
and restrict their actions. 

Two Anglos were placed in charge of duty 
enforcement, George Fisher and John Davis 
Rradburn. Roth men were unpopular and 
were believed to be more loyal to the 
Mexicans than to their own people, 
especially Rradburn, who held a colonelcy 
in the Mexican army. Bradburn ordered all 
ships to bring in their cargos at his post, 
despite the lack of facilities, which put craft 
and crews at risk. The colonists ignored 
him. The inability to enforce this simple 
rule would make all customs law^s 
untenable, so Bradburn declared martial law, 
used slave labor, and confiscated private 
property. Finally, in the spring of 1832, he 
arrested two hotheads, William Barret 
Travis and Patrick C. Jack, attorneys at law, 
and placed them in a brick kiln. Ira vis and 
Jack were radical members of the War 
Party, keen to separate Texas from Mexico 
by any means possible. The Mexican 
authorities, not surprisingly, took exception 
to their protests and, in particular, Travis's 
provocative rumor-mongering, and 
i n ca rce ra ted the m. 

The Tcxians, who could stand no more, 
responded by marching 200 militiamen to 
Anahuac, captured Bradburn's entire cavalry 
force of 19 solitaries and held them for 
exchange. 160 men laid siege to the tiny 
compound. At one point, Bradburn staked 
the two lawyers spread-eagled to the ground 
with muskets pointed at their heads, 
ordering the colonists to withdraw. Travis 
was ready for this high-drama and yelled to 
his compatriots to attack anyway. 

Following a day-long skirmish, the 
ccdonists ag reed to parlay, roti red to nearby 
Turtle Bayou and released the cavalrymen, 
Travis's martyrdom would have to wait. 
Bradburn still refused to repatriate his 
prisoners, and the colonists again skirmished 
w r ith his forces, before withdraw r ing to r I urt 1 e 
Bayou to await artillery. The colonists, who 
were delivering this artillery from Brazoria, 


were stopped cn route by the sol dados of Col. 
Domingo de Ugartechea at Velasco. A battle 
ensued and the Mexicans surrendered. 

That year the grito had sounded again in 
Mex ico. San ta An na r s p 1 an was sim pie - 
reinstate the federalist constitution of 1824 
and restore an elective congress to the 
republic and the states. Santa Anna had little 
trouble in seizing control. It appeared that the 
Mexican republic would he federalist again. 

While they waited for their artillery, the 
small army raised against Bradburn drafted 
the "Turtle Bayou Resolutions," which 
declared for the insurrectionist Santa Anna, 
for the Constitution of 1824, and for Texas 
to be a part of Mexico. As the San tan 1st as 
gained power, including some of Bradburn's 
superiors, Bradburn released his hostages and 
the Mexican garrison was removed to the Rio 
Grande. The colonies would he federalist 
once more. Better representation, jury trial 
and restoration of immigration and 
statehood were yet to be achieved. 

The colonists organized a convention in 
October 1832. Separate Mexican statehood 
was their only agenda. Rather than take their 
affairs to far-off Saltillo, the state capital of 
Coahuila, with no real representation, they 
desired what their forefathers had created for 
them - the ability to control their own 
destiny. Their mistake was in perceiving the 
Mexican federalists as fellow republicans. 

T he convention asked that the 6 April Law 
be repealed, for a three-year exemption from 
customs duties, and for statehood within the 
Mexican republic. The resolution was 
forwarded to the ayuntamiento (town 
council) in Bexar. It went no further. A 
second convention was called in 1833. A 
new colonist became chairman to draft a 
state constitution. He was a lawyer, a 
Jacksonian (he had fought with LLS, 
president Andrew Jackson in 1814), and 
former Democratic governor of Tennessee - 
Sam Houston. The convention nominated 
Stephen Austin to carry the convention's 
proposals to Mexico City. 

It took Austin three months to reach 
Mexico City, and he arrived on 18 July 1833. 
this was not his first visit and he understood 
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the Mexican temperament probably better 
than any Anglo in the region. Through 
countless appointments and lobbying, 

Austin got the 6 April Law repealed. The 
authorities granted various other 
concessions, except statehood, which was 
flatly refused. Austin started home. 

Upon arrival in Saltillo, he was arrested 
for insurrection. While in Mexico City, he 
had written a letter advising the 
ayimtamiento of Bexar to plan for statehood. 
The Mexicans regarded this letter as a grito 
and pronunciemento (announcement of 
intent), always the first two steps in any 
respectable revolution. Austin was sent back 
to Mexico City and imprisoned for treason. 
The "Father of Texas" would not be 
repatriated until July 1835. Upon his return 
to Texas, this man who had counseled peace, 
moderation, and compromise, denounced 
Santa Anna as "a base, unprincipled bloody 
monster," and announced that "War is our 


only recourse. No halfway measures, but war 
in full." 

In April of 1834, Santa Anna having 
purposely let fail several liberal reforms, 
changed ideologies again. He ousted his 
federalist vice-president, dissolved the 
republican congress and state legislatures, 
called for the confiscation of weapons and 
dismissed all cabinet ministers. Revolts broke 
out, most severely in Coahuila and 
Zacatecas. His relative, General of Division 
Martin Perfecto de Cos, would mop up in 
Coahuila. Santa Anna looked to Zacatecas. 
On 11 May 1835, 2,500 Zacatecans were 
slaughtered. This would serve as his message 
to all who opposed him. The Texian 
colonists watched in silence. 

On 21 September Texas was invaded. Cos 
and his column landed at Copano Bay near 
Goliad and began moving inland toward 
Cioliad and Bexar. Finally, in October, the 
Mexican Constitution of 1824 was abolished. 



Warring sides 


The “Army of the People” faces 
the “Napoleon of the West” 


he Leaders 


Stephen l ; ullcr Austin (1793-1836) was born 
in Virginia and grew up in southeastern 
Missouri, Upon the death of his father, 
Moses, he kept alive his father's dream of 
Anglo colonization of Mexico, More than 
any other colonist, Austin considered 
himself a loyal Mexican and tried to 
convince other Texians to emulate his belief. 
He was placed in jail in 1833 for inciting 
rebellion, an event that angered his fellow 
colonists and unwittingly served as a catalyst 
to the growing war party. Upon his release, 
he assumed the mantle of leadership and 
took command of the "Army of the People/' 
leading it after the initial victory at Gonzales 
and marching to Bexar. He soon left his 
command to raise funds in the United States. 
He ran for president of the new republic in 
the fall of 1836 but was defeated by Houston 
and served as his secretary of state. Still ill 

J 

from Ills time in prison, Austin died 
prematurely on 27 December 1836, 

David Gouverneur Burnet (1788-1870) 
was 48 during the war and was the interim 
president of the Republic of Texas. He 
\iecame a n early advocate of secession 1 rom 
Coahuila and home-rule. His eight-month 
tenure as president was a series of peaks and 
valleys,..mostly valleys. He often angered his 
cabinet, Vice-President Zavala and Houston, 
although lie risked his own life to ensure 

Lorenzo de Zavala was a native of the Yucatan and had 
already spent time in prison for his federalist sentiments, 
He served as a Mexican congressman and helped draft 
the Constitution of 1824. During the 1830s he became 
an empresario in Texas and was later governor of the 
Mexican state of Mexico. When Santa Anna usurped the 
presidency, he tied into Texas and became od interim 
vice-president of the republic. He died shortly after the 
war in November 1836 and is buried in his family's 
cemetery on the San Jacinto battlefield. (Center for 
American History, the University of Texas at Austin) 


that Santa Anna was not lynched after the 
revolution. He became vice-president in 
1841, was Secretary of State for the Republic 
of Texas, and later a U,S, senator after 
annexation. He stood against Texas secession 
from the United States and lost his only son 
to the Confederate cause, 

Sam Houston (1793-1863) was the same 
age as Austin. At 16, he had left his home in 
r 1 en nessce a n d I i ved wit h the t! h c ro kee u n t i ] 
war began with Great Britain, He served in the 
ranks of the U,S. regular army during the War 
of 1812 and was promoted to lieutenant after 
his bravery during the battle of Horseshoe 
Bend, where he was seriously wounded - a 
wound that would cause him pain the rest of 
his life. He became governor of Tennessee and 
was publicly embarrassed by a scandal when 
his bride of three months left him. He 
resigned from office in 1829 and returned to 
the Cherokee, He arrived in Texas in 1832. i ie 
played little part in lire 1835 campaign but 
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was named commander-in-chief in March of 
1836, After the revolution he became the first 
president of the Republic of Texas in the fail of 
1836 and went on to serve in the U.S. senate. 

Lorenzo de Zavala (1789-1836) was a native 
of Yucatan who had fled to Texas during the 
centralist usurpation; he was the only elder 
statesman of Texas. He was in his late 40s 


Stephen F Austin, by William Howard c l 833,The "Father 
of Texas" was painted in Mexico City prior to his arrest 
and imprisonment Austin is wearing a black hunting frock 
with a shot bag made of oceiot or jaguar fur and sports 
a rifle nearly as tall as himself. This is the last imago of 
Austin in good health and of peaceful countenance. His 
visit was a failure and his imprisonment turned him from 
a dove into a hawk. (Center for American History the 
University of Texas at Austin) 
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during the revolution and had previously 
served as governor of the state of Mexico, and 
in the Mexican senate. During the War of 
Texian Independence he was the interim vice- 
president of Texas and lived at the confluence 
of Buffalo Bayou and the Rio San Jacinto, just 
across from the battlefield. He caught 
pneumonia and died in the fall of 1836. 

Attorney and one time schoolteacher, 
William Barret Travis (1809-36) had been a 
vociferous voice for the war party since at 
least 1832. He immigrated to Texas after 
leaving his wife and two children in 
Alabama, though he later gained custody of 
his son, Charles. He was of Scottish descent, 
read Sir Walter Scott, and was so taken with 
his Celtic tribal forebears that he even 
addressed his military superiors as 
"chieftains." A talented lawyer, his self- 
confidence and brusque manner often made 
him appear arrogant, although his leadership 
skills at least caused his men to respect, if 
not like, him. 

James Bowie (1796-1836) was a long-time 
resident of the "old southwest." Having 
traded in real estate, mustangs and slaves, he 
married into minor Mexican aristocracy and 
secured larger land holdings for himself. He 
was shattered by the death of his wife and 
children from cholera in 1833 and took 
solace in heavy drinking, although it is 
unclear exactly what incapacitated him at 
the Alamo. He commanded the colonists at 
their victory at Concepcion in December 
1835 and was ordered by Houston to destroy 
the Alamo and deliver the armaments to the 
interior of Texas. He disagreed with this 
order and co-signed a letter with James Neill 
stating "we would rather die in these ditches, 
than give it up to the enemy." And he did. 

James Walker Fannin (1804-36) w r as a 
32-year-old Georgian. Illegitimate, he had 
attended the United States Military Academy 
from 1819 to 1821 under his grandfather's 
name. loiter, he made amends with his natural 
father and assumed his name. He arrived at 
Velasco in 1834 and joined the growing w r ar 
party. He w r as with Bowie at Concepcion and 
commanded the Texian garrison at Goliad 
w r here he w r as executed on Palm Sunday, 1836. 


The Texians, mainly frontiersmen, were 
faced by the regular army and reserve 
soldiers of Mexico, led by the charismatic 
Antonio I.opez de Santa Anna de Perez de 
Lebron (1794-1876). Intelligent, handsome, 
and occasionally generous, he w r as also vain, 
ruthless and unprincipled. Aged 42 in 1836 
and president-general of Mexico, he reveled 
in his nickname, "Napoleon of the West." 

His abdication of the republican presidency 
and cancellation of the 1824 federalist 
constitution, as well as the closure of the 
state legislatures ignited the Texian War. He 
ordered executions of prisoners at Zacatecas, 
the Alamo, San Patricio, Refugio, Goliad and 
Guadalupe Victoria. These, more than any 
other events, caused his eventual defeat by 
large numbers of motivated volunteers from 
the U.S. intent on avenging their former 
countrymen. It is impossible to define 
Mexico in the 19th century without 
understanding him. 

Major General Vicente Filisola 
(1789-1850) was 47 and served as second-in- 
command of the Army of the North. Italian 
by birth, he was raised in Spain and 
immigrated to the viceroyalty of New Spain 
in 1811. He served in a variety of royalist 
and later Mexican military positions, even 
becoming a minor empresario in east Texas. 
After the surrender, he assumed command of 
the Mexican army in Texas and signed the 
Treaty of Velasco before retreating into 
Mexico. For this action he was tried, 
although he exonerated himself in 1841. 

Major General Manuel Fernandez y 
Castrillon had served with Santa Anna since 
at least 1822. He was a veteran of numerous 
campaigns and was well respected by his 
peers and subordinates. He assumed 
command of one of the assault columns at 
the Alamo and was in tactical command at 
San Jacinto where he w r as killed. His body 
w r as located by his friend, de Zavala, and 
buried in his small family cemetery near the 
Texian encampment. 

Major General Martin Perfecto de Cos 
(1800-54) w ? as 36 during the w r ar and 
allegedly a relative of Santa Anna. He arrived 
in Texas in the fall of 1835 after he had 
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closed the legislature of Coahuila y Texas, 
and took command of the province, 
establishing his headquarters in Bexar He 
was driven from the region in the winter of 
1835, but returned with the invading army in 
ttie 1836 campaign where he commanded a 
column during the assault on the Alamo, He 
was captured two days after the battle of San 
Jacinto and was soon repatriated to Mexico. 

lose Cosmc de Urrea (1797-1849) was the 
39-year-old commander of the centralists' 

■r 

eastern column attacking up the coastal road* 
He was the most aggressive and skilled of all 
the Mexican commanders. It is doubtful that 
the battle of San Jacinto would have taken 
place if he had been in command that day. 

He disagreed with Filisola on the retreat to 
Mexico. Upon his return to Mexico, he 
remained involved in the dual Mexican role 
of military officer and political agitator. 

The armies 


For many American settlers, Texas provided 
a second chance. Most of the leaders and 
many of the volunteers were failures in their 
past lives, and Texas took away the sting of 
that failure and the opportunity to overcome 
their past. 

Texas had been placed under the Republic 
of Mexico's Militia Act of 1822, which 
orgariized three militia districts — at 
Nacogdoches, La Bahia and San Antonio, 

The district judge commanded two cavalry 
battalions and one of infantry They had 
their own uniform and flags, and were 
organized around the population bases. This 
structure was modified and expanded as the 
colonists moved into the fertile area between 
the Brazos and Colorado Rivers. Militias were 
maintained to guard against the ever-present 
threat of servile insurrection or Comanche 
incursions. From 1834, Bexar, Brazos and 
Nacogdoches were the three administrative 
districts of Texas. Colonists were sorted into 
organized and unorganized militias. 

In November 1835 the consultation created 
an army consisting of regulars, existing 
organized and unorganized militia, and a 



Colonel jose Cosme de Urrea commanded the Mexican 
column which invaded along the coastal road into the 
Texian colonies, He defeated the Texians at the battles of 
Refugio and Cofeto and was arguably the best of the 
Mexican commanders. After the surrender when Filisola 
offered the command to a native Mexican, Urrea did not 
volunteer; but later criticized his colleague's decisions. 
(Benson Latin American Collection, University of Texas at 
Austin) 

Volunteer Auxiliary Corps (VAC). This 
provided structure and leadership to the 
federalist Army of the People then besieging 
Bexar. Houston was named as overall 
commander of the Texas Military Forces, 
which consisted of the organized militia 
(units that were already in existence), and a 
regular force organized after the United States 
Army model that would consist of one 
brigade of 1,120 soldiers. The brigade would 
have one regiment of artillery and one of 
infantry. Furthermore, each regiment was 
organized with two subordinate battalions 
(one commanded by a lieutenant-colonel and 
the other by a major) with a company 
strength of 56 soldiers. In December a legion 
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Equestrian Portrait of General Santa Anna, engraved 
by W. H. Dodd [n.d.]. Hand-tinted engraving, (Prints 


and Photographs Collection, University of Texas at 
Austin) 
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of cavalry was added. The VAC was to he 
manned by volunteers from the United States, 
Despite the initial good intentions, the 
regular army never formed more than one 
company (which fought under Millard at 
San Jacinto), although there were also some 
cavalry and artillery, heavily augmented by 
d esc rt e r s from t h e 3rd U n i t ed Sta t cs 1 n fa n t ry 
(regulars from Louisiana, a 19th-century 
form of covert aid, from General Gaines at 
tort Jessup). U.S. Regulars or not, these 
troops would be better categorized under the 
VAC, rather than as the Texian '"regulars." 
Some of the officers, like Travis of the 
Legion of Cavalry, bore so-called regular 
commissions and had small numbers of men 
under the regular structure. The 
overwhelming majority of soldiers who 
fought came under the categories of existing 
militia, such as the "Gonzales Mounted 
Ranging ( lo mpany of Vo 1 unteers" or into 
the VAC, such as the numerous units at 
Goliad or San Jacinto, which arrived in the 
early winter or spring of 1836. Even the 
colonists recognized the need for 
organization of what Governor Smith 


referred to as a "mob called an army/' The 
war did not last long enough for such hig 
plans to take effect. The volunteers did, 
however, provide the nucleus for the Army 
of the Republic of Texas, which was formed 
after the victory at San Jacinto* 

The Mexican Army went through many 
modifications following independence. 

Major reorganizations occurred in 1821-22, 
1823, and again in 1833, and the Mexicans 
borrowed heavily from the Spaniards. The 
army was organized around the regular 
forces called permanentes and the organized 
militia, the activos. Army officials organized 
the infantry into battalions and cavalry into 
regiments. The unorganized militia (which, 
at least in principle, governed the colonists 
as well) consisted of every male aged from 18 
to 40 who could hear arms. 

Corrida de la Sandra (Watermelon Race), c3 890, by 
Theodore GentiIz. Though this print postdates the war 
by decades, the supporting research and sketch were no 
doubt completed when Geotilz visited Texas in 1844. The 
game was comparable to rugby on horseback - with 
fewer rules. (Daughters of the Republic of Texas Library 
at the Alamo) 
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The ten battalions consisted of eight 
companies, six fusiiero and the two preferred 
companies of caza dares (riflemen - literally 
"hunters'") a nd granaderos . r rh ere w e re t he 
usual command and staff, and a small 
detachment of pioneers. Each permanente 
battalion was named for a hero of the many 
Mexican wars of independence - Matamoros, 
Allcnde, Aldama, Jimenez, etc. The active 
battalions had the same organization, but 
were named for their hometown or province. 

There were only six regiments, with four 
squadrons apiece. Each squadron consisted 
of two companies. The regiments were 
named for battles of the revolution, such as 
Dolores or Tampico, The cavalry wore red 
tunics faced green and crested goatskin 
helmets with silver furniture. The infantry 
uniform consisted of a blue coatee with red 


facings and brass buttons. Trousers were 
blue, gray or white, and the shako sported 
brass furniture, a national cockade and 
pom-pon. Musicians of both branches wore 
identical uniforms that had the colors 
reversed. Their Texian opponents had no 
uniform and wore their own clothing. 

['h e pres tilt a les , t h e r e m a i n i ng m ou n t ed 
Mexican force, had no real comparison 
with any other units in the west: they 
acted as policemen, soldiers, and security for 
the mission framework. They had been 
created to deal with the mounted southern 
plains Indians who harassed the missions 
and still existed in 1836, organized in 32 
companies throughout northern Mexico, 
in Coahuila y Texas, there were nine 
permanente presidial companies and another 
two in active status. 



Outbreak 


“Come and take it” 


"The Anglo-American spirit appears in 
everything we do; quick, intelligent, and 
comprehensive; and while such men are fighting 
for their rights , they may possibly he 
overpowered by numbers , but if whipped f they 
won't stay whipped." 

David B. MaComb, Gonzales veteran 

The colonists had named the town of 
Gonzales, the capital of the DeWitt colony, 
for Governor Rafael Gonzales of Coahuila y 
Texas, to show their appreciation and loyalty 
to the republican government. In 1831 
Mexico presented the town with a 6-pdr. 
cannon for local defense against the Indians. 

The colony was pro-government and was 
not a seat of unrest in the same way as San 
Felipe or Anahuac. In September 1835, a 
sot dado assaulted the town sheriff, Jesse 
McCoy, with his musket. With the militia 
disarmament order of the President-General 
and the arrival of Cos, tensions were high 
and the pro-government climate of Gonzales 
changed. Shortly afterward, Col Domingo 
Ugartechea ordered the return of the 
cannon. The community refused. 

Lieutenant Francisco Castaneda and his 
Alamo Presidial Company arrived on 29 
September across the Rio Guadalupe from 
Gonzales to reinforce de Ugartechea. The 
boats were secured on the colonists' side of 
the river and the Gonzales Ranging 
Company of Mounted Volunteers prevented 
the presidiums from fording. Castaneda 
bivouacked 300 yards from tbc fording site 
and waited. The Texians sent to the other 
colonies for more volunteers. 

Dr Lancelot Smither, a Gonzales colonist, 
was in Bexar when lie discovered the 
situation. He volunteered his services as an 
intermediary to Ugartecha and left for his 
home, accompanied by three soldados. 

When he arrived at the Mexican bivouac he 


explained his role to Castaneda, who 
welcomed the assistance. Smither carried the 
message of goodwill to the Texian pickets, 
although this was not relayed to their 
militia commanders. 

On 1 October, Castaneda marched seven 
miles upriver where he could ford safely. The 
Texians had determined to not wait on an 
attack and, moved by the spirit of Lexington 
and Concord, [when American colonists 
attacked British troops during the American 
Revolution! began to cross the river to attack 
the centralists. The Texians numbered less 
than 200 militia, and the Bexar Presidial 
Company around 100 soldados. 

The morning of 2 October was overcast 
and foggy. The Texians were forming on the 
farm of Fzekiel Williams and breakfasted on 
some of his watermelons. At 6.00 am the 
Texians began skirmishing with the 
pres id tales. Castaneda responded with a 
cavalry charge and the Texian line retreated, 
inside the Mexican lines, Castaneda arrested 
Smither and confiscated his property. As the 
fog lifted and full battle became more likely, 
he paroled Smither to parlay with his fellow 
colonists. Once inside the Texian lines, the 
militia commander arrested him as a spy. 
Smither convinced the colonel to meet with 
Castaneda and the two walked into the 
middle of Lhe lines for parlay. Castaneda 
stated that he was only there to request the 
cannon, not to seize it, and that he too, was 
a federalist* Fhe Texian coinmander told him 
that he was on the wrong side and should 
join them in the revolt against centralism. 
Castaneda responded that he was a soldier 
and obliged to obey orders. The parlay ended 
and both returned to their lines. 

The Texian flag, the first to bear a Lone 
Star, was made by two local women. It was 
white with a canon and star, and the words 
"Come and take it!" in black. (The motto 
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Veramendi House, the home of James Bowie prior to 
the battle of the Alamo.Texian Ben Milam was killed in 
front of this building during the battle of Bexar. All that 
remains today are the front doors, located in the Alamo 
Shrine. (Daughters of the Republic ofTexas Library at 
the Alamo) 

was reminiscent of Leonidas, King of Sparta's 
response to Darius at Thermopylae: when 
asked to surrender his arms, he replied 
"Molen Labe", or "Come and get them"). 

Lt. Col. James Neill fired the disputed 
cannon and the Texian line erupted in 
musketry as well. The Texians did not 
advance and Castaneda, his duty complete 
and not wanting to start a revolution, 
ordered a retreat to Bexar. 

The Texian War of Independence had 
begun. 

Following this "victory," around 500 
colonial militia and volunteers mustered in 
Gonzales. Austin accepted command of the 
"Army of the People" and regimental officers 
were elected. Their goal was the Mexican 
garrison under Ugartechea at Bexar, and 
reinstatement of the Constitution. On 9 
October, Cos arrived in Bexar, bringing the 


total centralist strength to around 751 
fusileros and presidiales. 

Unbeknown to the colonists gathering in 
Gonzales, Capt. George Collingsworth and 
his Matagorda Militia attacked and seized the 
presidio La Bahia, capturing 30 or so soldados 
who had been left behind as Cos advanced 
toward Bexar. The Texians had not onlv won 
their first engagement, but had also taken 
their first fortification. 

The centralists prepared Bexar for battle. 
The first major engagement occurred at 
Mission Concepcion, two miles south of 
Bexar. The colonists, under the joint- 
command of James Bowie and James Fannin, 
assumed a defensive position in an elbow of 
the Rio San Antonio. The centralists 
attacked, were beaten and retreated into 
Bexar with 120 casualties. T hey prepared for 
a siege, while the colonists consolidated 
around Bexar and waited. 

In November, William Travis was 
conducting reconnaissance operations along 
the Rio Atascosita. He discovered a remuda of 
300 centralist horses. He attacked and drove 
off the soldado patrols and captured the 
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horses. He then led the herd 70 miles north 
to the colonists' lines. This was a minor 
nuisance for the centralists, but the third 
major victory for the colonists. The Texians 
soon lost respect for the soldmlos' abilities. 

In November, with a centralist force 
bottled up in Bexar, Austin stepped down as 
commander and a General Council 
convened in San Felipe, the nominal Anglo 
capital of Texas, to discuss the formation of a 
provisional government. Winter approached 
and discontent and boredom spread among 
the colonists around Bexar. They left, going 
home to their stores and farms with VAC 
newcomers fresh from the U.S. replacing 
them. The number of Texians capped at 
around 300 men by the end of November. 

A group of Texian officers decided to 
retreat to Gonzales. On 4 December the men 
were in ranks, ready to march east. Ben 


Milam, an impresario and former republican 
soldier, was tired of the vacillation and rode 
up to the formation yelling, "Who will go 
with old Ben Milam into San Antonio?" 

200 men returned the shout and formed up 
to fight. 

The battle of Bexar began at 3:00 am the 
next morning and lasted for five days. It was 
a bitter house-to-house fight with both sides 
suffering high casualties. In front of the 
Veramendi House, just off Main Plaza, a 
Baker rifle bullet killed Ben Milam. He was 
the first of many Texian martyrs. 

Cos surrendered on 10 December. His 
men were placed on parole; they could keep 

Map of the battle of Bexar. After the battle of 
Concepcion, the Texians closed in on Bexar They 
marshaled at the Old Mill north of town and attacked in 
two battalions into Bexar, which soon caused the 
surrender of the centralists. 
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their weapons and one cannon and were 
allowed to march out of Bexar with full 
military honors. They agreed never to take 
up arms against the Texians again. Three 
months into the war, the Texians had won 
six battles and all centralist forces had been 
ousted from their country* 

Idle time is no friend to the soldier* 

During the winter months several schemes 
arose. The most notorious was to take the 
federalist revolution to the Mexican border, 
where it would surely spread* Houston (now 
commander of all forces in Texas, or at least 
those who paid him attention) partially 
stemmed the tide of those Matamoros-bound 
adventurers at Presidio la Bahia - renamed 
Fort Defiance, [’here were over 400 Texian 
volunteers commanded by the hero of 
Concepcion, Col. James W. Fannin. In Bexar, 
most of the volunteers had already left for 
Mexico with most of the provisions, leaving 
only 100 or so men (and 20 of these were 
wounded from the previous battle) under 
Col* James C, Neill. 


Church of Mission IMuestra Senora de la Purisima 
Concepcion, It was here that the four companies 
commanded by Fannin and Bowie defeated the centralist 
forces of Cos. (Texas State Library and Archives 
Commission) 

Houston requested permission of 
Governor Smith to order the Alamo 
demilitarized and all stores and cannon 
evacuated to the colonies. He sent Bowie 
ahead to Bexar to prepare for the eventuality. 
Smith disagreed and ordered that the Alamo 
be defended. At about this time Houston 
took a furlough and went to treat with the 
Cherokee. He did not return to the colonies 
until March 1836. 

El Camino Reale 


Santa Anna organized his army of the north 
at San Luis Pot os i, dividing his forces into 
two columns. The main effort, under Santa 
Anna himself, marched north and west 
through the former capital of Saltillo, then 
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across the Rio Grande at Presidio del Rio 
Grande. He followed the course of the old 
Spanish road, El Camhio Reale, defended by 
San Antonio de Bexar and the Alamo. The 
second force, commanded by General of 
Brigade (Acting) Jose Cosme de Urrea, 
marched due north along the coast and 
across the Rio Grande at Matamoros, 
sweeping up the coastal road toward the 
interior of the colonies. The total for the 
invasion was 6,000 sol dados. 

It was an enveloping movement and the 
armies were capable of destroying anything 
caught in between the two forces. Cos, from 
Laredo, joined Santa Anna's column. The 
sol dados (many accompanied by their 
families) marched through unforgiving 
desert and unseasonable blizzards, the worst 
in a century Any who expired were left 
behind without being buried. The casualty 
rate of that march surely equaled that of the 
battles to come. 

Santa Anna brought more than an army 
He brought legislation. On 30 December, his 
Secretary of War had passed into law articles 
dealing with insurrection. Every colonist 
found to have taken part would be executed. 
Every foreigner taken under arms would be 
considered a pirate and executed. Santa Anna 


had absorbed these important lesson serving 
as a youth with Arredondo, and had perfected 
thorn the previous spring on his own people. 

On 2 February both Bowie and Neill 
concurred with Governor Smith that the 
Alamo should be held. Bowie and Neill wrote 
to Houston, "...we would rather die in these 
ditches than give it up to the enemy/' 
Fortunately, the centralists under Cos and 
the pres id la l cavalry before him had fortified 
the former mission. 

r Eh e sa m e da y as th e I low i e-N e i 11 m issi ve, 
Lt. Col. William B. Travis arrived with 30 
regular cavalrymen in Bexar, and agreed with 
the other two that the Alamo was "...the key 
to Texas." On 8 February Neill took leave 
and turned command over to Fra vis. That 
same day former ELS. Congressman David 
Crockett arrived as a private in the company 
of Harrison's Tennessee Mounted Volunteers. 
That brought the Texians in the Alamo to 
around 140 defenders, with 10 to 12 being 
Tejanos, and possibly one free Negro. 

West Side. Mo in Plaza San Antonia. Texas , 1849 by W.G.M. 
Samuel. Behind the San Fernando Church is a flagpole an 
Military Plaza, where the Texians raised their rebellious 
Twin-Star flag of Coahuiia and Texas as the centralists 
entered Bexar on 23 February 1836. (Courtesy of Bexar 
County and the Witte Museum, San Antonio, Texas) 
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The 1836 Campaign 
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33 February: Santa Anna arrives San Antonio 
and begins bombardment. 
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13 March: Houston retreats. 

I 9-20 March: Battle of Coleto Creek. 

37 March:Texian POWs executed at Goliad. 


Travis's assumption of command created 
problems. He held a regular commission, yet 
Bowie provided the volunteers. On 14 
February they agreed to co-command. The 
Alamo compound was strengthened and 
more volunteers moved in from their 
quarters in Bexar. 

The Texiam did not believe the centralists 
would march before spring, and although 
there were reports to the contrary, there was 
no real effort to prepare for hostilities. The 
40 or so cavalry in the fort conducted 
neither organized reconnaissance nor 
screenmg, Most of the 1 ivestock was grazi ng 
on the neighboring rcmcheros. 


The Texians needed little excuse to 
celebrate. On 22 February a fandango 
occurred in honor of George Washington, 
Sometime after midnight a courier arrived 
and warned the Rexarefios that there was 
centralist cavalry on the Rio Leon, eight 
miles away. No one informed the Texians. 

Fortunately for the Alamo garrison, the 
heavy rains had kept the 290 cavalrymen of 
the advance guard under General of Brigade 
Joaquin Ramirez y Sesma from crossing the 
swollen Rio Medina, Santa Anna's plan to 
surprise the Texians in their hunks had 
failed. The attack would have to be in 
the morning. 























The fighting 


“Victory or Death” 


The Tex i a ns' defense line was along the San 
Antonio River where it intersected the El 
Cami no Reale (at the Alamo) and the coastal 
roads (Fort Defiance)* The Texians occupied 
these fortifications along the colonial 
frontier intending to delay the centralist 
forces who must march up these two roads. 
Once the Mexicans arrived in either area, the 
colonists would reinforce the garrisons. On 
16 February Santa Anna crossed the Rio 
Grande at Presidio del Rio Grande, and the 
following day IJrrea crossed at Matamoros. 

Early on 23 February, following the 
fandango to celebrate Washington's birthday, 
ihe inhabitants of San Antonio de Bexar (800 
yards west of the Alamo) awoke to the sound 
of carreta - wheels squeaking a nd oxen 
lowing - as the majority of San Antonio's 

Nonh Side, Main Plaza, Son Antonio, Texas, 1849, by 
WG.M, Samuel, showing the Yturri House. Santa Anna's 
headquarters dur ing the Alamo siege and battle. (Bexar 
County and the Witte Museum, San Antonio. Texas) 


citizens left town. There had been a rumor 
the night before that the army of Santa Anna 
was bivouacked on the Rio Leon, eight miles 
away, and could attack at any time. 

Travis started detaining citizens, 
demanding to know their destination. Their 
answers were simple - out of Bexar. 

Doubtless many of them recalled the last 
Anglo-participated insurrection in 1813, 
when the royalist army executed Bexarehos 
alongside the filibusters. Those who had 
managed to avoid the firing squad often had 
their prope i t v co n f i sc a ted. 

Travis posted a sentry in the tower of the 
San Fernando church on Main Plaza with an 
eye toward the west; he suspected that Santa 
Anna would attack from the direction of the 
Laredo or the Upper Presidial roads. Just after 
noon, the belt rang and the sentry called, 

"the enemy are in view!" Travis dispatched 
John Sutherland and John Smith to 
reconnoiter. Just over the Alazan Heights, 
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west of town, the two came upon the 
Dolores Cavalry Regiment (Reinforced), 
preparing to attack the town. Upon their 
return to Bexar at the gallop, Travis ordered a 
full retreat into the Alamo. 

Defending the Alamo 


As the Alamo gate closed behind the Texians 
(now numbering about 150 men, as well as a 
dozen non-combatants), the advance guard 
of the vanguard brigade entered Bexar. Three 
com pa n i es of ca zadores, th ree o f gratiaderos , 
the cavalry and two 7 in, howitzers captured 
San Antonio. The remainder of the vanguard 
bypassed San Antonio to ensure there were 
no federalists tw r o miles away at the Mission 
Concepcion. The Mexicans raised a blood- 
red banner over the San Fernando church, 
indicating that no quarter would be shown 
to the Texians. The 18-pdr., the heaviest 


cannon in the Alamo, fired in response. 
There would be no quarter for the Mexicans 
either. Soon the Texians dispatched two 
separate couriers asking for parley. 

Each time the Texians received the same 
response: surrender at discretion or he put to 
the sword. 

Over the next few days, each side 
attempted to organize the situation. On 24 
February the Mexicans erected at least one 
battery and conducted pre-combat 
inspections of their preferred (cazadore and 
granadero) companies. The Texians' well was 
insufficient for the garrison. This would lead 

San Fernando church as it appears today, although a 
church has been on the same site since l795.TheTexian 
sentry was in the left tower (there was no right tower in 
1836) and spotted the advance guard of the centralists 
on 23 February Later that day, Santa Anna hoisted his 
red flag of no quarter from the same bell tower (Library 
of Congress. Prints and Photographs Division HARS, 
TEX P 15SANT9-3) 
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Lt Col. William Barret Travis, commandant of the Alamo. 
He was an outspoken agitator and made a name for’ 
himself with the Mexican government in 1832. His 
famous letter from the Alamo begs "Victory or Death" 
while his last, nine days later only asks to be 
remembered to his son. (De Go Iyer Library Southern 
Methodist University. Dallas, Texas) 

to several skirmishes over control of the 
acequia (water source) over the next several 
days. That evening, the Texiam sent out 
patrols and captured a solducio who they used 
to help interpret the Mexican movements. 
Bowie's illness became acute and he turned 
full command over to Travis. His first act was 
to compose one of the more stirring pieces of 
American military literature, an appeal to his 
countrymen for support, which noted that 
despite the fact that the fort had "sustained a 
continual Bombardment and cannonade for 


24 hours...our flag still waves proudly from 
the walls - 1 shall never surrender or retreat. 
Then, I call on you in the name of Liberty, 
of patriotism and everything dear to the 
American character, to come to our aid... if 
this call is neglected, I am determined to 
sustain myself as long as possible and die like 
a soldier who never forgets what is due to his 
honor and that of his country. Victory or 
Death/' They were stark and emotive words, 
but they appeared to fall on deaf ears. 

Both forces were confident but cautious 
and by 25 February the siege could have 
gone either way. The Mexicans attacked first 
with the task-organized battalion of cazadores 
and the permanent? Matamoros Battalion, 

The attack position was in the vicinity of 
the river, probably between the river battery 
and the ford. The assault was personally 
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comma n de d h y Genera I Fe r n a n d ez y 
Castrillon with Santa Anna in the area. The 
column forded the river and attacked up 
through the jacales (huts constructed from 
mesquite poles) and outbuildings of Pueblo 
de Valero, apparently getting as close as 50 
to 100 yards from the Alamo walls. 

The soldadus were driven back from the 
pueblo into La Villita after about two hours, 
suffering light casualties. This engagement 
was not a victory for the Texians as it 
a 1!owed the Mexicans to establish artiI!ery 
and infantry entrenchments in both La 
Villi ta and the ahrmeda. 

During the fighting, and again in the 
evening, the Texians dispatched men with 


torches and fired those jacales closest to the 
Alamo, clearing their fields of fire. Travis 
mentioned Crockett in ills report, as 
"animating the men to their duty/' That 
evening Capt. Juan Seguin was sent to 
Houston with another plea for assistance, 
while Santa Anna ordered General Gaona and 
his brigade to hurry on to San Antonio. 

Alamo Battlefield Map. March 1836. by Colonel Ygnacio de 
Labastida. Labastida was a Mexican staff engineer officer 
during the Alamo siege and battle. Labastida gives us the 
only known period map that provides the Alamo (slightly 
enlarged) in context with the communities of Bexar La 
Villrta and Pueblo del Alamo.This is considered the most 
accurate siege rendering of the Alamo. (Barker American 
History Center the University oflfexas at Austin) 
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Mexican assault on the Alamo 



Receiving Travis's initial message, Fannin 
ordered a relief march to the Alamo with 300 
men and four cannon. Within 200 yards of 
departure from Goliad, one of his wagons 
broke down. Once across the river a council 
of war was called arid the officers 


"unanimously determined" to return to Fort 
Defiance to complete the fortifications. 

The next day, 26 February, a "norther" 

1)1 ew in. The garrison's water situation 
became more tenuous and precipitated a 
skirmish in the early hours near the actyuia, 
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east of the Alamo. T he Texians were repulsed 
and a larger battle started. During the 
evening the Texians again tried to draw 
water from the acequia, but fire from the 
caza dares' Baker rifles prevented this. 

The Mexican army also needed provisions, 
so on 27 February foraging parties were sent 
out to local ranchos. The Mexicans cut off 
the acequia at the Ido San Antonio, forcing 
the Texians to survive on their limited well 
water. Gaona received Santa Anna's order 
and sent three battalions of his brigade to 
San Antonio. 

The following day, the Mexicans gained 
intelligence that 200 Texian reinforcements 
were en route from Goliad. Santa Anna 
ordered an infantry battalion and the cavalry 
under General of Brigade Ramirez y Sesma to 
advance dovvn the Goliad Road to attack the 
Texian reinforcements. He reminded Ramirez 
y Sesma that there would be no prisoners of 
war. On 29 February the Mexicans also 
proposed an armistice of three days and the 
Texians accepted it. The majority of Tejanos 
left during this ceasefire* 

At 1:00 am on 1 March, 32 men of 
Gonzales Ranging Company of Mounted 
Volunteers reinforced the Alamo garrison. 
The forces of Ramirez y Sesma advanced 
toward Goliad some distance and then 
returned to Bexar. The Mexicans constructed 
more trenches. The Texians fired two 12-lb 
shells toward town, hitting the Yturri House, 
Santa Anna's headquarters. The armistice 
was finished. 

Santa Anna dispatched more couriers to 
hurry along Gaona's Brigade. 

At 11:00 am on 1 March James Bonham 
entered the Alamo "unmolested" with news 
of more reinforcements, A letter from Travis's 
former law partner declared that 600 men 
were soon to he en route to Bexar* The 
Texians fired several cannon and muskets 
into the city. 

Across the river, the Mexicans also 
received good news: Urrea's column had 
routed the Texians at San Patricio. The lead 
elements of Gaona's Brigade arrived in San 
Antonio bringing tw r o infantry and one 
assault engineer battalions* All the Mexican 


artillery was moved to a battery 300 yards 
from the Alamo's north wall. 

Santa Anna called a council of war. He 
questioned whether they should wait for the 
arrival of the remainder of Gaona's Brigade 
(expected after 7 March) before beginning 
the final assault. He reminded his 
commanders there would be no prisoners, 
which caused a rift among his subordinates. 
The council was adjourned with no 
resolution on the attack date. Later that 
night, one or two Tejanas from the Alamo 
informed the Mexicans of the defenders' 
status, expected reinforcements and possible 
surrender plans if no more Texians arrived. 

This news decided Santa Anna, who 
ordered the final assault on 5 March* The 
plan called for four assault, one reserve and 
one cavalry columns* The soldados bedded 
down at twilight. At midnight, all columns 
began to move toward their attack positions. 

Once in their attack positions, the 
solrfados laid down for some sleep. They had 
neither coats nor blankets, so the cold 
ground sucked all their body heat from them 
and it is doubtful that their sleep w r as restful. 
At 5:00 am on 6 March a sol dado from the 
second coI umn could wait n o longer and 
cried out, "Viva Santa Anna!" The other 
columns seconded this cry, and, surprise lost, 
Santa Anna ordered rockets fired and the 
massed battalion and regimental bands to 
blow the deguelio [the Spanish tune of no 
quarter, which literally means, "to slit 
the throat"). 

All four Mexican columns surged forward, 
and the Texians were awakened by the 
thunderous noise of hundreds of running 
feet and shouts for the Mexican Republic* 

It did not take the Texian gunners long to 
discharge their cannon into the noisy 
onrush. Those soldados in the front ranks 
paid a high price for their noisy patriotism. 

The Alamo's enfilade lire from the eastern 
batteries forced the eastern column to shift 
north and join the northern columns in a 
confused mass at the base of the north wall, 
directly under the Texian cannon; but this 
position was useless in taking the 
fortification. Santa Anna ordered his reserve 
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The Alamo, 8:00 am by Joseph Hefter: Seen from just 
over the palisade where it intersects with the church. 
Crockett lies dead prior to Santa Anna's inspection, 
Crockett is dressed more like the former LLS, 
congressman he was than the backwoodsman character 
the public (then and today) would have preferred. In the 
small opening of the cowemo-connecting waif a soSdado 
emerges with the Lone Star and Stripe flag that may well 
have been at the Alamo. {DeGolyer Library, Southern 
Methodist University Dallas, Texas) 

column into the attack to regain the 
momentum. The reserves were past the mob 
and on top of the north wall in minutes. It 
must have been very soon thereafter that 
Travis, fighting from the north wall, was shot 
through the forehead and tumbled down the 
cannon ramp. 

At the same moment, the lone southern 
column of cazadore breached the Alamo at 
the southwest corner. The Texians retreated 
into the adobe apartments, the convert to and 
the church and poured a withering fire from 
their supplemental defensive positions, but it 
was short-lived. The soldados took the 


Texians' un-spiked guns and turned them on 
their former masters, rolling the pieces up to 
the doorways and blasting them down. Once 
inside, the remainder did not take too long. 
Near the final phase of the battle, about 60 
Texians left their positions and ran for the 
Gonzales Road - the road to the colonies and 
home. Awaiting them was the Mexican 
cavalry column, posted on the same road 
anticipating this situation. The lancers made 
quick work of the refugees. 

by 6:30 am, the battle was over. Several 
prisoners were executed and the non- 
combatants were taken into Bexar, where they 
were interviewed by Santa Anna and released. 
The survivors numbered about 16 and were 
mainly Tejanos and their children who had 
remained within the walls of the Alamo. 

What happened next was almost biblical 
in its appearance. The bodies of the 
defenders were dragged outside the Alamo to 
the Alameda at the Gonzales Road. There, at 
least two pyres were built: a layer of Texians, 
then a layer of wood, no doubt with coal, oil 
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and kindling added. The remains were then 
fired and the bodies were soon awash in the 
funerary flames. The location where this 
occurred was almost as important as the 
action itself. The Gonzales Road was the 
main road into the colonies and most, if not 
all of the defenders had arrived in Bexar on 
this road. Santa Anna may have been 
reminded of the Spartacan slave revolt in 70 
hc which ended with the Romans crucifying 
the defeated along the Appian Way to warn 
all who dared to challenge Rome. With such 
public humiliation, Santa Anna must have 
hoped to accomplish the same fear in his 
very own client state. 

The Mexican campaign 
continues 


Santa Anna needed to marshal his forces 
before continuing on with the campaign. 
Over the next several days, his drawn-out 


column began arriving in Bexar. On 8 March 
Ganna arrived with the active battalions of 
Queretaro and Guanajuato and six guns. The 
next day General l ; il iso la, second- in- 
command of the Army t>f t lie North, arri ved. 
The last of the cavalry arrived on 10 March. 

As the units arrived Santa Anna worked on 
plans for the pursuit of the remaining forces 
and suppression of the political centers of 
Anglo-Texas. Urrea was marching up the coast 
road and would no doubt encounter Fannin's 
command within a fortnight. On 11 March 
Col. Morales marched with the Jimenez and 
San Luis Potosi battalions to reinforce Urrea. 
That same day, General Ramirez y Sesma 
marched for the Texian colonial capital, San 
Felipe de Austin, with the squadrons from 
Dolores, Veracruz and Tampico, as well as the 

In December 1854. Elizabeth Crockett, widow of David 
Crockett, received this certificate from the State of Texas, 
entitling her to the sum of $24 owed to her late 
husband for his service at the Bottle of the Alamo. 

(Texas State Archives and Library Commission) 
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Alamo-bloodied battalions of Aldama, 
Matamoros, and Toluca with two cannon. He 
was ordered to prevent the colonies from 
reinforcing their garrison at Goliad. He was 
followed in support, on 16 March, by General 
To Isa's brigade consisting of the 1st Active 
Battalion of Mexico City and the permanent 
battalion of Guererro. That same day colonels 
Montoya and Bradburn marched the active 


Crockett Jed before Santa Anna by John W. Thomason, Jr 
(1934) Here is an entirely different view of Crockett’s 
final moments. He is brought as a prisoner before Santa 
Anna, bound and wounded, but still not defeated and he 
maintains his dignity. (DeGolyer Library, Southern 
Methodist University. Da 11 as, Texas) 

battalions of I res Villas and Queretaro to 
Copano, near Goliad. On 24 March General 
Gaona's brigade marched toward 
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Alamo Funeral Pyre, by Jose Cisneros (1979). One can barely 
make out the human forms bathed in the flames of one of 
two funerary pyres near the Alameda, on the Gonzales 
Road. The s oldado leaning against a cottonwood, with a 
kerchief over his nose to filter out the fumes of burning 


flesh, is the most stnking image in the drawing. Nearer to the 
pyre, two Bexarenos also cover their faces to keep out the 
stench. Perched on a tree above the s oldado are two turkey 
buzzards, waiting for the heat to die down. (DeGolyer 
Library. Southern Methodist University. Dallas,Texas) 
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Nacogdoches via Mina, with the Morelos and 
Guanajunto battalions, three cannon and 20 
presuliiiles . Santa Anna followed Ramirez y 
Sesma's route to San Felipe de Austin on 31 
March taking his escort of 30 dragoons and 
staff. He had split his forces into three, like 
sabers thrusting at the colonies: Gaona 
sweeping north had 700 sohiculos, Urrea in 
the south had over 1,300, and Ramirez y 
Sesma marched straight through the center 
with 1,400 troops. Aside from Fannin at 
Goliad, there was no organized force in Texas 
to stop him. 

The National Convention at 
Washington Town 

While the Alamo was under siege, the 59 
delegates to the convention at Washington 
Town (later named Washington-on-the- 
Brazos) were running out of time. From 
November 1835 Texas was governed by a 
General Council composed of representatives 
from each municipality of the state. The 
Council called for a National Convnetion to 


organize a government, and elected delegates 
in February 1836. The town barely lived up to 
its title, or so wrote William Fairfax Gray: 
"About a dozen wretched cabins or shanties 
constitute the city; not one decent house in 
it, and only one well defined street. A rare 
place to hold a national convention in. They 
[the delegates] will have to leave it promptly 
to avoid starvation." 

The delegates met on 1 March knowing 
that an army besieged their garrison at the 
Alamo and that another force was marching 
up the coastal road. Yet they remained. In an 
unfinished building, these men framed not 
only the declaration of independence, but a 
constitution as well. Texas would have law's 
before she had even earned her freedom. 

George Campbell Childress, one of tw r o 
delegates from Milam, arrived with a 

Independence Hall, Washington Town. Much less than a 
hall, it was an unfinished gunsmith shop rented to the 
convention for $ 170. There were no windows or doors 
so cloth was placed over the openings to kill the draft. 

It was a humble beginning for the republic. (Special 
Collections Division, University of Texas at Arlington 
Library) 
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completed declaration and read it to the 
convention on 2 March. The document 
mirrored the United States model, in that it 
outlined a series of grievances perpetuated by 
the Mexican dictatorship on the colonists of 
Texas. After signing the document on 3 
March, five copies were dispatched to key 
towns within the colonies. Childress further 
proposed the icon that represents Texas 
and Texans to this day, "a single star of 
five points." 

On IS March the delegates learned of the 
fall of the Alamo and the news caused 
"complete panic." A proposal was made to 
withdraw to safer environs, hut cooler heads 
prevailed and the delegates chose to remain 
until their work was complete and Texas had 
a government. The convention lasted 17 days 
and eventually re-nominated Houston as 
commander-in-chief of all Texian military 
forces. On 6 March Houston left for Gonzales 
to raise and organize the army and march to 
the relief of the Alamo. Additionally David (i. 
Burnet was appointed interim president of 

The Reading of the Texas Declaration of Independence, by 
Charles and Fanny Normann (1936). George C. 
Childress, author of the declaration, reads it to the Texian 
delegates at Washington Town on 2 March 1836. It 
would be signed the following day. Sam Houston is 
seated in the left foreground. Lorenzo de Zavala on the 
right, (joe Fultz Estate. Navasota.Texas, Blinn) 


the republic, with Lorenzo de Zavala as the 
vice-president. Thomas Jefferson Rusk was 
named Secretary of War. De Zavala was from 
the Yucatan, hut there were two native-born 
Tejanos (Jose Antonio Baldomero Navarro and 
Jose l rancisco Ruiz) who signed the 
document. De Zavala had served as president 
of the committee to draft the original 
"Constitution of 1824." After the convention, 
he returned to Buffalo Bayou, his home. The 
Texians would later utilize his house as a 
hospital after the battle of San Jacinto. 

The men who made up the convention 
were as diverse as their interests. They were 
from five foreign countries and 12 states of 
the U.S. Ten of the delegates were colonists 
prior to 1830, but 15 had arrived in the 
province the previous year. They were 
doctors, lawyers, mechanics, and 
businessmen - and even former state 
Supreme Court justices. Sam Houston, who 
attended as a delegate, had been defeated in 
his home district of Nacogdoches, and was at 
the convention representing tiny Refugio. 

On 17 March the interim officers were 
sworn into office. The first cabinet meeting 
was held a few hours later and Thomas Rusk 
declared that they "were in a terrible 
condition and they ought to go take a drink, 
get on their horses, go to the army, and fight 
like hell till they got out of it." 
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The coastal road and Goliad 


General Urrea marched north, i I is column 
consisted of 601 soUmios of the Active 
Yucatan Battalion (reinforced) and the 
permanent? Cavalry Regiments of Guautla and 
Tampico, with a squadron from the Active 
Durango Regiment and one 4-pdr. cannon* 
On 27 February, reinforced with Tory 
Tcjittto and Karankawa Indian cavalry, Urrea 
attacked and routed the remainder of the 
a bort i ve M a t a moros K x ped i t i o 11 un de r 
Johnson and Grant. All were killed, except 
for five or six who escaped. Some of the 
survivors made their way to Fort Defiance 
where they informed Fannin of the Mexican 
force's size and position* 


Colonel James Walker Fannin Jr. by Samuel F.R. Morse. 
Fannin appears here, probably, in the uniform of the 
Georgia Militia, to which he belonged prior to 
immigrating to Texas. If the painting is Fannin, the steely 
look of determination surely must have been added as 
artistic license, (Bridgeman Art Library/Dallas Historical 
Society, Dallas, Texas) 

The Irish Colony at the Mission (Refugio), 
28 miles south of Goliad, asked for assistance 
in removing the colonists further to the 
north in anticipation of the Mexicans' 
arrival* Fannin ordered one company of the 
Georgia Battalion and all the garrisons 1 carts 
to assist with the move. The company 
arrived on 12 March and confronted Urrea's 
advance guard* Reinforcements were 
requested and the remainder of the Georgia 
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Battalion was marched to the colony, with 
orders to finish the task and quickly return 
to Fort Defiance, The next evening Houston 
ordered Fannin to destroy his fortifications 
and retreat east to the federalist-friendly 
town of Guadalupe Victoria, Since Fannin 
had dispatched all his wagons to Refugio, he 
ordered more carts [nought up from 
Guada 1 upe Victoria. 

Urrea ordered all his forces to mass at 
Refugio. The Georgians took refuge in the 
mission and nearby woods. During the two- 
day fight the Georgians managed an escape, 
under cover of a "norther," eastward to 
Victoria. Fannin sent courier after courier to 
determine the course of events, but all were 
captured, giving Urrea a solid picture of 
Fannin's situation. Fannin, with no cavalry, sat 
in his fort, unable to see even across the river. 

On 14 March Albert C. Horton and 31 
cavalrymen arrived with replacement carts 
from Guadalupe Victoria. Fort Defiance then 
contained 330 volunteers. Fannin still did 
not march for Victoria, On 17 March he 
received news of the Georgia Battalion's 
defeat at Refugio, which convinced him of 
the need to retreat, 

Urrea had surrounded the Texian garrison 
with cavalry and centralist rancheros* No 
march would be made from the presidio 
without his knowledge. While Fannin's men 
prepared for retreat, the centralist cavalry 
was spotted, Fannin, who had ordered most 
of the cannon buried, ordered them dug up 
and remounted and prepared for a siege. He 
further ordered the town of La Bahia fired. 
The men were kept at their positions 
throughout the night of the 18th and 
morning of the 19th. 

Convinced he would not be attacked, 
Fannin made up his mind and at around 
9:00 am the retreat started. It was a foggy 
morning and this no doubt concealed the 
Texian movements from the centralist 
cavalry who were observing the fort. Urrea 
did not learn of the march until two hours 
later. He galloped his cavalry in pursuit, 
followed by the infantry, now reinforced 
with two battalions fresh from Bexar, His 
artillery was readied for the march as well. 


Since the Texians' oxen had been yoked 
all night in preparation for the march, they 
were hungry and uncooperative, Fannin 
ordered a halt halfway between Manahuilla 
and Cole to creeks, despite his officers' pleas 
for a later stop to take advantage of the 
protection of the wood line surrounding the 
Co Icto River a mere two miles away, Fannin 
disagreed, Horton's cavalry w r ere posted to 
the front, but the rear-screen had failed, the 
men having fallen asleep, A cart broke down 
and more time was lost. At 1:30 pm, the 
Mexicans overtook Fannin, 

The Texians responded with a skirmish 
line to protect access to the Coieto, They 
w f ere 500 yards from the creek when Fannin 
ordered his command to "Form square" and, 
with his artillery positioned at the corners, 
continued the march to the wood line. He 
must have remembered his successful 
defense of timber the previous December at 
Concepcion. Another cart broke down. 

Urrea attacked. 

The caza(lores soon killed all the oxen, 
and the Mexican cavalry positioned 
themselves between the Texians and the 
creek. Urrea charged. 

The Texians put up a sound defense. 
Centralist casualties were 50 killed and over 
twice that wounded. The three ranks of 
Tex ia n i n fa n t r y pou re d a d eva stating fi re 
upon their attackers, hut it was not enough. 
In their haste to retreat, they had not 
carried enough water and the wounded 
(including Fannin) and the men were soon 
dehydrated. The cannon would soon be 
useless without the water to swab the barrels 
after each shot. Night fell and the larger 
battle ceased, except for the at/.adores, who 
kept up a fire on the Texians through the 
night, and Urrea's use of bugle calls to keep 
them off-guard, A "norther" blew in to add 
to their suffering, 

Fannin called yet another w ? ar council and 
determined to fight one more clay. They 
decided not to retreat under cover of night 
to the Coieto, for fear of abandoning the 
wounded. Barricades w r ere fashioned from 
wagons, and trenches were dug the rest of 
the evening and early morning. 
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The remainder of Urrea's forces arrived on 
the battlefield and the centralists then 
numbered up to 1,000 soldados. He began his 
attack at 6:15 am and within one or two 
rounds the Texians raised a white flag. 

Fannin requested conditional surrender, 
which Urrea refused, although he promised 
to forward their requests to the Supreme 
Government. Outnumbered, out of water, 
with no hope of succor from the colonies 
and outfought, Fannin unconditionally 
surrendered. The men were marched back to 
the presidio at La Bahia where the Georgia 
Battalion refugees, and a United States 
volunteer battalion captured as soon as they 
embarked from the boats at Copano, soon 
joined them. 

Urrea did request clemency, which Santa 
Anna denied. Urrea and his command 
marched on to Guadalupe Victoria and left 
Col. Nicolas de la Portilla, with the Battalion 
of Tres Villas, in command of the presidio. 
Santa Anna ordered Portilla to execute the 
foreigners immediately. The next morning. 
Palm Sunday, 27 March, the Texians were 
organized into three columns. They believed 
they were going home soon and several 
groups had been singing Home, Sweet Home 
the previous evening. 

Each column took a different road from 
Goliad (La Bahia), either the San Antonio 


The March to the Massacre: Goliad, by Andrew Jackson 
Houston. Locals gather along the road, watching the 
Texian prisoners marched out to their fate. The bell 
tower on the chapel is anachronistic and was not added 
until later. (Center for American History, the University of 
Texas at Austin) 

Road, the Victoria Road, or the San Patricio 
Road, with soldados marching in two ranks 
one either side of the Texians. After walking 
some distance from the presidio, the 
command was given to halt, and the single 
rank of soldados passed through their 
prisoners in order to form two ranks. Then 
the command was given to fire. Some 
Texians, realizing what was happening, 
kneeled in prayer, some begged for mercy 
and others returned the glares of their 
captors. The Texians reckoned that 342 men 
were murdered, although amazingly, about 
30 men survived this massacre - the 
Mexicans left them for dead and some 
struggled to the nearby Rio San Antonio. 

Within earshot of the screams and musket 
shots, the wounded Texians were brought 
out of the tiny Loreto Chapel inside the 
presidio, most still in their bunks. Two 
soldados carried them out to the parade 
ground and sat them down. Then one of the 
soldados would lower his .75 musket at point 
blank to the prisoner's chest and fire. 

Fannin, wounded in the thigh and wearing a 
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Gohad Executions , by Norman Price. The Tex Ians were 
marched out of the presidio in three separate columns, 
flanked on either side by soldodos, Once each column 
arrived at its designated location, the sofctodos halted, and 
then passed through the Texians, forming two ranks on 
one side of their captives, They opened fire, then 
pursued the survivors with bayonet and lance. Over 300 
Texians were killed in this manner (Texas State Archives 
and l ibrary Commission) 

talma to keep out the damp, had to be helped 
outside. He was brought in front of the 
chapel and seated in a chair* He asked to 
speak to Portilla, but was refused. T he officer 
commanding his firing squad said, through a 
translator: "For having come with an armed 
band to commit depredations and 
revolutionize Texas, the Mexican government 
is about to chastise you*" Tannin was then 
shot in the head and face* His body stiffened 
and dropped from the chair and rolled into a 
tiny depression to his left* 

TheTexian army at Gonzales 

Sam Houston arrived in Gonzales from the 
convention on 11 March with little or no 
army to command. Houston organized the 
300-plus soldiers of the existing militia 
companies, mostly from Austin's Colony, 


into the 1st Regiment of Texas Volunteers, 
commanded by Kentuckian Sidney Sherman* 

Juan Sequin, who could only provide 
ten-day-old information on the garrison at 
the Alamo, met Houston in Gonzales. On 
13 March Susannah Dickenson, a non- 
combatant survivor from the Alamo, arrived 
in Gonzales with Travis's slave Joe and Santa 
Anna's servant Ren* She carried a letter from 
Santa Anna to Houston, declaring that the 
slaughter at the Alamo was an example of 
what would happen to the rest of Texas that 
remained in rebellion. Houston retreated 
that evening, burning Gonzales as he left. 

On 17 March he reached Burnham's Ferry on 
the Rio Colorado; he burned it as well and 
continued in retreat. Two days later he 
arrived at Reason's (Tossing where his army 
began to take shape. 

Volunteers from the U S, and eastern and 

coastal colonies began arriving, and Houston 

used the time to train his mob. On 2 ! March 

the co 1 u m n o f R a in i J rez y S e s m a a rr i ved 

across the rain-swollen Colorado River from 

the Texian camp. Ramirez y Sesma dug in his 

limited Mexican artillery and waited for the 

* 

river to subside. Houston did not push the 
saidadas into a fight. Two days later he 
learned of Fannin's capitulation at Goliad* 

On 26 March Houston retreated to the 
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Rrazos, putting one more liver between his 
forces and the centralists. On 28 March he 
orclered San Fe 1 ipe l)urned and contin u ed his 
retreat to Groce's Plantation, the largest 
slave-holding estate in Texas. A retreating 
army is never in love with their commander 
and Houston's forces dropped to 500. While 
at Groce's, Houston organized the 2nd Texas 
Infantry Volunteers and transferred Sidney 
Sherman from the 1st Regiment as colonel, 
lie also organized a four-company battalion 
consisting of the embryonic Texas Regulars. 
On I 1 April two matched iron 6-pdrs. arrived 
in the lexian bivouac, a gift from the 
citizens of Cincinnati nicknamed the "Twin 
Sisters." With artillery, approximately 60 

Juan N, Seguin. c. 1832. by Thomas Jefferson Wright, 
portrayed here as a soldier of the Texas Republic, (Texas 
State Library and Archives Commission) 


cavalrymen and nearly 1,000 infantry, the 
Texas army was becoming a combined arms 
force. 

The Texian Republican Army remained at 
Groce's until 12 April. The steamboat 
Yellowstone took two days hauling the men 
across the riven The time spent had allowed 
Houston to train his soldiers and allowed for 
more volunteers to arrive from the U.S., 
including deserter ITS, regulars from Fort 
Jessup in Louisiana. Houston added this 
"clandestine aid" to the Regular Battalion 
and his artillery, and sprinkled the remainder 
in amongst the 1st and 2nd regiments. 

Houston continued Ins march east, away 
from the enemy. His men distrusted him and 
his seniors disliked and trusted him even 
less. Would they march to the coast and 
fight the centralists, or retreat into the 
United States? On 17 April the army took the 
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last road to Harrisburg and the coast. The die 
was cast. 

With the burning of Gonzales and San 
Felipe, and the twin disasters of the Alamo 
and Goliad, the colonists of Texas panicked. 
Most of these people had no desire to fight 
anyone and wanted only to protect hearth 
and home. They fled toward lhe Rio Sabine 
and the United States border. 

Santa Anna shadowed Houston's army 

and passed through San Felipe on 9 April. 

He mounted SO at/ot tores and granaderos on 

horses and look off alter him, leaving 

Ramirez y Sesma with the remainder of the 
* 

column. He could find no place to ford or 
cross the Colorado River, until, at 
Thompson's Pass, he captured a flatboat and 
two canoes from a rear-guard of Texians. 
Ramirez v Sesma rejoined Santa Anna on the 
Oth. Detaining local colonists, Santa Anna 
discovered the Texas government was then at 
the town of Harrisburg. Santa Anna decided 
to end the revolution with one bold move 
and accomplish what the British had failed 
to do three generations before - capture the 
government leaders in one swift stroke. 

On the 14th he marched for Harrisburg 
with his preferred mounted companies, the 
battalion of Matamoros, his escort, and one 
canno n. H e o rdered the rema i n der of h i s 
army to muster at Old Fort. He would 
assemble all his columns, destroy the 
insurrectionist leaders, and defeat Houston in 
a bloody victory He arrived in Harrisburg the 
next evening and burned it. From Harrisburg 
the government had fled to New Washington 
on the coast. Santa Anna paused, sending 
Almonte ahead to stop them. He had just 
missed the government, who had left at 
noon for a steamship for Galveston Island. A 
Frenchman told him that Houston was then 
near the pass at Lynchburg with 800 men 
and two cannon. He ordered Cos and 500 
saltkuhs to join him as soon as possible and 
left with his 700 saldados to march from New 
Washington to Lynchburg to meet Houston. 

On 20 April Santa Anna's reconnaissance 
discovered Houston's arrival at Lynchburg, 

At the same time, the Texians had 
discovered him. Sidney Sherman 


(commander of the 2nd Regiment and no 
fan of Houston) was out conducting 
reconnaissance with 40 cavalrymen. At 1:00 
pm Sherman rode up to the Texian camp on 
the banks of Buffalo Bayou in a stand of Live 
Oaks. Soon enough Santa Anna decided to 
force the Texians into battle. He advanced 
his cavalry and cazadores toward the Texians. 
The president-general ordered his musicians 
to play the degiiello, which had brought him 
good fortune at the Alamo. 

The "Golden Standard," the Mexicans' 
only cannon - a bronze 12 pdr. - w r as 
advanced to the center of the field and 
positioned in a copse of trees, protected by 
some sohlaitos who opened fire at the 
Texians. They overshot the Texians, the 
cannon ball splashing harmlessly into 
Buffalo Bayou. The next round wounded Lt. 
Col. Neill, former Alamo commander. He 
w r as evacuated to the de Zavala house and 
took no more part in the battle. 

'The "Twin Sisters" answered the "Golden 
Standard." Santa Anna had arrived in the 
woods to observe the battle, and then 
returned to his planned campsite. Soon after, 
be ordered the cazadore company to return as 
well. The "Golden Standard" was unsecured. 

Texians watching from the tree tops of 
their bivouac called out this news to 
Houston. Sherman asked permission to 
capture the cannon: Houston refused. 

Angrily, Sherman attacked with 61 
cavalrymen joined by Secretary Rusk. The 
Mexicans had almost withdrawn the gun to 
the crest of the hill in front of their camp. 
Santa Anna met the Texians with 50 
dra g oo ns and his arun fores . 1 h e vv i th d ra w’ a 1 
had been a ruse to tempt the Texians into 
attack, and it had worked. The dragoons 
charged the Texians, who had dismounted to 
re-load. The Texians fired and retreated hack 
to their camp. Sherman had requested 
infantry support, but Houston refused it. Two 
companies of infantry finally arrived, but 
only to cover the cavalry's retreat. When all 
his forces were hack on the banks of Buffalo 
Bayou, Houston admonished Sherman. A 
boat arrived and the men supped on fresh 
bread and coffee - their first in three days. 
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Santa Anna had his soldados sleep at their 
positions, awaiting reinforcements. He would 
not be safe until they arrived. 

San Jacinto 


The plain of San Jacinto (pronounced "ha- 
ceento") was hardly the flat coastal prairie so 
often imagined. The battlefield was bordered 
on the east by the San Jacinto River, to the 
south by Peggy Lake and the in the north by 
Buffalo Bayou. There were two main roads 
into the battlefield, the Harrisburg-Lynchburg 
Road (which the Texians had marched in on) 
on the north and the New Washington Road 
on the west. The entire area, other than the 
roads, was surrounded with impenetrable 
marshes and morasses. 

At dawn Santa Anna ordered the 
construction of breastworks composed of 
packsaddles, sacks of hard bread, and 
baggage. They extended from the marsh on 
their right to the Washington Road on their 
left, with a small gap in the center for the 
"Golden Standard." Lt. Col. Pedro Francisco 
Delgado, the president-general's staff 
secretary, expressed his dislike of the position 
to Gen. Castrillon, who replied, "What can I 
do my friend? I know it well, but cannot 
help it. You know that nothing avails against 
the caprice, arbitrary will, and ignorance of 
that man." 

At 9:00 am, Gen. Cos arrived with 500 
soldados, and marched right past the Texians' 
right flank on the Washington Road. The 
addition of Mexican reinforcements was not 
lost on Deaf Smith, who was observing with 
some of the Texians. Smith said to no one in 
particular, "They have traveled our track. The 
bridge at Vince's ought to be burnt down. I 
will see the general." Smith went to Houston 
and asked permission to destroy Vince's 
Bridge to prevent more reinforcements. 
Houston asked, "Can you do it without 
being cut to pieces by the Mexican cavalry?" 
Smith replied, "Give me six men and 1 will 
try." Houston gave his permission and an 
admonition: "You will be speedy if you 
return in time for the scenes that are to be 



The legendary scout Erastus ‘'Deaf’ Smith. He captured 
the critical bag of dispatches that showed that Santa 
Anna had split from his main force, and it was this 
information that prompted Houston to attack the 
Mexicans at San Jacinto before they could be reinforced. 
(Texas State Library and Archives Commission) 

enacted here." Smith left at once with six 
men to destroy the bridge. 

At noon Houston held a war council, his 
only one, and asked the question, "Shall we 
attack the enemy in position or receive their 
attack in ours?" There were several opinions 
offered, but the majority favored attack upon 
the Mexican works. Houston listened and 
proposed to build a bridge across Buffalo 
Bayou to the Texian rear, for further retreat. 
His officers did not agree and Houston 
declared, "Fight, and be damned." 

At 3:30 pm Deaf Smith and his volunteers 
had succeeded in destroying the bridge. He 
rode into the Texian camp shouting, "Fight 
for your lives, Vince's Bridge is down." 

At 4:00 pm Houston ordered parade and 
the Texian Republican Army formed in battle 
line. From left to right, 2nd Regiment 
(Sherman), 1st Regiment (Burleson), Artillery 
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(Hockley), Regulars (Millard) and Cavalry 
(Lamar). "Accordingly at the above stated 
time the drum beat general parade [in| 
which |there] was cheering by every man/' 
recorded one eye-witness. Front this position, 
the command was given, "By the right of 
companies, to the front. Companies, by the 
right flank, right face. Trail arms. Forward," 
The Texian Republican Army was deployed 
in line with companies in column, an 
interesting maneuver that Houston probably 


used to keep his units aligned. Marching like 
this, they had only to follow the company 
commander and first sergeant of each 
company. File musicians, variously described 
as fiters, drummers, or a single Negro 
drummer, to fiddle players, played Come to 
the Bower and The Girl / left Behind Me , 
Halfway to the Mexican works, and using 
a natural depression, I louston deployed his 
forces into battle line, "By companies into 
line, march." File companies wheeled into 
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battalion formation across tfie army and 
continued their advance through the 
depression and up ttie slope in front of the 
Mexican line. 

At 4:30 pm Sherman's 2nd Regiment, on 
the Texian left and attacking into a heavy 
wood line, opened the ball by making 
contact with the three cazadore companies 
on the Mexican right, commanded by 
Almonte. A cazadore bugler alarmed the 
remainder of the Mexican force. The rest of 
the soldados had stacked arms and the 
cavalrymen were dismounted and riding 
their horses bareback to water. Having been 
either in forced march or awake at their 
posts all night long, panic ensued in the 
exhausted Mexican Army. 

As soon as the Texians gained the flat at 
about 300 yards from the Mexican 
breastworks, the Mexicans opened artillery 
fire with the "Golden Standard." The Texians 
went to the Double Quick march, with arms 
at Right Shoulder Shift, to quickly close the 
distance. T he "Twin Sisters" halted at 200 
yards and returned fire on the Mexican line. 
Santa Anna ordered the Guerrero Permanent 
Battalion to assault the "Twin Sisters," but 
the column was repulsed. At 60 yards, 
Houston rode in front of the Texian line, 
then dashed back through the 1st Regiment, 


The Battle of Son Jacinto, by Henry Arthur McArdle. 

(1895). McArdle thoroughly researched his topic, and 
though many anachronisms remain, this represents the 
most detailed picture of the genre. It shows the Texians 
1st Regiment as it hits the Mexican barricade. The 
Mexicans wear cotton fatigues, while their officers 
attempt to regain command and control. Houston is 
seen near the left center having lost his first mount, 
waving his men on toward the Mexican camp. In the 
right background. Santa Anna is fleeing on a borrowed 
horse. (Texas State Library and Archives Commission) 

yelling bis concern that no more Mexicans 
arrive to help Santa Anna, "Not a man 
reinforcement! Not a man reinforcement!" 
Houston was wounded in the ankle (possibly 
by Texian gunfire) by the same volley that 
killed his white horse, Saracen. The Texians 
quickly freed Houston from the pinned horse 
and he was remounted. When the remainder 
of the Texian line was 40 vards from the 

j 

Mexican works, the Texians halted, fired, 
and charged. 

The Texians kept firing as they advanced. 
The "Golden Standard" onlv fired three 

j 

times before it was captured. Gen. Fernandez 
y Castrillon, already wounded in the leg, 
tried to keep the gun firing, but his gunners 
were shot down as soon as they were 
replaced, and his men began to run. He 
physically tried to stop them, then finally 
shamed them by climbing on the 
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ammunition box, folding his arms, and 
proclaiming, "I have been in forty battles 
and never showed my back; I am too old to 
do it now." He stood there for a moment 
while the battle surged past him, seemingly 
ignored by the Texians advancing past him. 
Then he stepped down off the box and 
began walking after his panicked soldados. 
After a few paces, he again turned to face the 
Texians and was immediately shot down. 

Santa Anna watched his command 
disintegrate: first on his right with the 
cazadores, his chosen men, flying past him 
crying, "It's no use, it's no use, there are a 
1,000 Americans in the woods." He 
responded by first running from one 
position to the other wringing his hands and 
ordering soldados to take cover from the 
"Twin Sisters'" fire. Then he ordered a 
drummer to beat assembly, but the drummer 
replied that he could not because he was 
wounded; Santa Anna then called out to a 
bugler to blow the same. The second 
musician responded likewise. At that instant, 
a ball from one of the "Twin Sisters" 
decapitated a soldado standing near the 
president-general. Santa Anna exclaimed, 
"Damn these Americans, I believe they will 
shoot us all!" As his horse was unavailable, 
he was given the mount of his aide-de-camp, 
Col. Jose Batres, by the colonel's manservant. 
He mounted the solid black horse and 
sought out his personal escort. Finding only 
two still remained and that these were 
attempting to saddle amidst the chaos, Santa 
Anna left them and commenced his flight. 
Batres would not need the horse much 
longer; he would soon be killed in the 
swamp, bogged in the mud. 

The panic continued unabated. It took 
only 18 minutes, once the battle was joined, 
to overrun the Mexican camp. The Texians 
were in as much disarray as the soldados. 
Houston was still concerned about the 
arrival of more Mexican reinforcements and 
knew that his Texians would just as easily 
turn this almost-victory into a rout. He 
attempted to halt the advance and regain 
command and control. "There has been 
glory enough for one day," Houston 


declared. Rusk who was near him replied, 

"No it is not enough, while the enemy is in 
sight. General Houston, I have been your 
friend, but I have followed you long enough. 
The victory is not yet complete, the army 
shall go ahead." Then yelling to Sherman's 
men, "If we stop, we are cut to pieces. Don't 
stop - go ahead, give them hell." 

And the Texians did just that, spurred on 
by a combination of disgust for a despised 
enemy, vengeance for the Alamo and the 
Goliad executions, and the carnage and 
summary executions. The slaughter occurred 
from the Mexican camp all down to the 
marsh bordering Peggy Lake. Almonte was 
seen swimming across Peggy Lake, to the 
southwest shore, holding his sword out of the 
water. At least one soldadcra (female 
combatant] was not spared the bloodbath, 
nor were children who performed roles as 
musicians. Texian officers tried to halt the 
wanton slaughter, but to no avail. It was 
ghastly and one soldier when ordered to halt, 
replied, "If Jesus Christ were to come down 
and tell me to stop killing yellowbellies, 1 
would refuse." Again, trying to halt the 
carnage, Houston declared, "Gentlemen, 
gentlemen, gentlemen. I applaud your 
bravery, but damn your manners." 

Somewhere near dusk, after the bloodlust 
had cooled, Houston was able to finally 
parade his Texians and ordered them back to 
their camp across the field. As he rode 
through the former Mexican camp he saw 
Almonte marching 250 soldados to surrender, 
but Houston believed it was Cos with 
reinforcements (Houston did not know it 
was Cos who had arrived that morning. Cos 
himself would not be captured until 23 
April). Houston cried out, "Halt, that the fate 
of Texas now depends on the cast of a die, 
and that General Cos is coming up with 
reinforcements. All is lost, all is lost; my 
God, all is lost." A Texian soldier standing 
nearby handed him a spyglass from the 
camp debris and said, "Take this general, it 
will assist you in ascertaining what that is 
out there in the prairie." Houston glassed the 
approaching column and saw that it was a 
column of prisoners, controlled by Rusk. The 
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Sam Houston, photographed by Mathew Brady’s studio 
in the 1850s. (Library of Congress. Prints and 
Photographs Division LC-USZ62-1 10029) 

moment being too much for him, Houston 
broke down and cried out, "Have I a friend 
in the world? Colonel Wharton, I am 
wounded, I am wounded; have I a friend in 
this world?" The Texian drums heat assembly 
and the Texians, with their prisoners, 
marched hack across the field. 

Aftermath 


Houston was asleep on his left side, lying 
on a blanket with his head against the oak 
tree, where he had made his simple camp 
the night before. His right ankle was 
shattered by a hall and was dressed as well 
as the conditions allowed. Some kind- 
hearted Texian had strung a rope around 
him so as to prevent their commander 
from being stepped on by passers-by. He 
would awake from time to time and weave 


a garland of laurel, then go back to sleep, 
which was his only succor from the pain. 
Just before noon, a group of Texians 
brought a prisoner up to their commander. 
Houston was wakened when the prisoner 
knelt and took his hand. The prisoner 
stated, that he w r as "Antonio Lopez de 
Santa Anna, President of Mexico, who 
surrendered himself as a prisoner." 

Houston showed no emotion and took his 
hand back from the man and returned it to 
his breast. Santa Anna continued, "He was 
born to no uncommon destiny who was the 
conqueror of the Napoleon of Mexico. For, 
the same troops w r ho yesterday fled in 
dismay and terror at your first fire, the day 
before the united efforts of myself and 
officers could scarcely restrain from attacking 
you; they were old soldiers, fought bravely 
with me in Zacatecas; were familiar with, 
and had been fearless of danger in all its 
shapes. It was destiny. And now it remains 
for you to be generous to the vanquished." 
Houston replied, coolly, "You should have 
remembered that at the Alamo." 






Portrait of a soldier 


Juan Almonte 


Juan Almonte was born the bastard son of 
Mexican federalist revolutionary Father Jose 
Marfa Morelos y Pavon, and an Indian, 
Brigida Almonte, on 15 May 1803, Mexican 
folklore records that Fn Morelos y Pavon was 
marching with his soldiers past a village, 
when an Indian woman appeared and held 
up a baby boy, declaring that the priest was 
the father of the child. Allegedly Morelos y 
Pavon, embarrassed, dismissed her by waving 
her off with the word "Almonte" - "'to the 
mountains" - and that is the legend of his 
name. Whether the story is true or not will 
never be known, but at some point the rebel 
priest assumed responsibility for the boy and 
sent him to be educated in America amongst 
expatriate Mexican republicans. His father's 
execution in December 1815 ended 
Almonte's education and he began clerking 
in New Orleans. 



When Mexico achieved independence, 
Almonte returned to his native country from 
Nacogdoches, Texas where he had been 
working, and was appointed to the staff of 
Don Jose Felix Trespalacios, headquartered in 
Texas, In 1824 he was assigned to Great 
Britain as a member of the Mexican Legation 
and was largely responsible for Mexico's first 
commercial agreement with a foreign nation. 

In 1830 while working as a newspaper 
editor, he criticized President Anastasio 
Bustamente for allowing foreign intrigue into 
the new republic and was forced into hiding. 
This brought him into contact with Antonio 
Lopez de Santa Anna Perez de Lebron. 

From his ignominious birth he became 
involved in the final Mexican revolution 
and aliied h i mself with t he forces for 
independence from Spain and finally 
with the nationalist-centralist faction of 
Mexican politics. 

Santa Anna sent him to inspect Texas in 
1834 (t h e o n 1 y offici a I M ex it a n re po rt f rom 
this period) to determine the potential for 
Texas as an agricultural and industrial 
holding and, possibly, for colonial 
insurrection. 1 {is instructions were in two 
parts, one public and the other secret. The 
public articles consisted of seven points. For 
the first, he was to listen and relate any and 
all colonists' complaints. The second, third 
and fourth articles concerned his accounting, 

Father jose Maria Morelos y Pavon, c, 1814. Father 
Morelos became the senior revolutionary leader after 
the execution of father Hidalgo. This painting is 
probably by an Indian artist and shows the warrior-priest 
carrying vestments of both vocations, combining them 
into one, in a tradition that is purely Mexican. Oddly 
enough, his largely land-reform-based revolution was 
replaced by a later revolution of sorts led by his 
illegitimate son, Juan Almonte, who would begin as a 
centralist and later became a royalist, (Museo National 
de Histona, Mexico,) 
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if inquired, of Texas' potential as a territory. 
In the sixth point, he was "to make other 
explanations which may be necessary and of 
which mention is not made through the 
pressure of time; |the government] trusting 
in the integrity of Sr. Almonte and hoping 
that he would know to reconcile the 
interests of the colonists with those of the 
Republic of which they are an integral part," 
In other words, he was given discretion to 


Colonel Juan Nepomuceno Almonte, c. 1830, by Carlos 
Paris. Chief of Staff of the Mexican Army of Operations 
for Santa Anna, he left a wonderfully detailed journal that 
is arguably the single most important primary document 
from the Mexican perspective (Author's collection; 
Mexico: su tiempo de noc$K I 750 1821) 

say whatever he needed to keep the colonists 
calm. The seventh and final instruction 
concerned his response if asked about 
Stephen Austin, who was still in prison, 
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" [Austin] remains arrested only because he 
is accused of having wanted to excite a 
rebellion in the colonies against the 
Government of Mexico; but that it is 
believed that he will be liberated and that he 
will return to the enjoyment of a peaceful 
citizenship/ 1 

The second and secret portion contained 
12 articles that required Almonte to assess 
everything from the mood of the colonies, 
the size of their militia and numbers of 
armaments, to who were the men of 
influence. He was to return to Mexico City 
and deliver his report in person. 

Aside from the skullduggery, Almonte's 
inventory of ports, populations, rivers, towns 
and soil types is superbly succinct and at the 
same time, informative* Interspersed with 
the valuable details of the flora and country's 
potential, he wrote a warning to his 
superiors in Mexico District Federal (D*F.), 
"'the climate in Texas is perfectly adaptable 
for the people of [northernI Europe, and the 
[ir] immigration is so considerable that in 
less than ten years the [American] 
population has multiplied five times. Finally, 
Texas is the most valuable possession that 
the [Mexican] Republic has, and God grant 
that our neglect does not cause us to lose so 
precious a part of our territory" 

Almonte remained meticulous, thorough, 
and brief* He served as Santa Anna's Chief of 
Staff during the Texian War of 
Independence, and kept a daily journal 
beginning in February 1836 and ending a 
few days before the Mexican's defeat at San 
Jacinto. In the entire journal he made no 
ideological commentary, he neglected to 
record the inter-staff quibbling and 
backs tabbing so common among his peers 
in that army, which is rare in an officer, 
especially one so loyal to Santa Anna. 
Throughout the war, he recorded the 
weather (it never rained during the Alamo 
siege), and various troop and supply issues 
consistent with a chief of staffs duties. His 
last journal sentence on 6 March was, "I was 
robbed by our soldiers." A traditional 
robbery is unthinkable, and it is more likely 
he felt he had been disappointed by their 


conduct in some respect, possibly in the 
summary execution of Texian prisoners. His 
journal is possibly the single most important 
historical record of the war, and coupled 
with his 1834 Statistical Report, he has 
proved his worth to future generations, if 
not as a soldier and statesman, than at least 
as a recorder of history. 

While pursuing the retreating Texian 
Army, Santa Anna sent Almonte to New 
Washington to capture the rebel 
government Almonte and 50 dragoons 
arrived as the rowboat carried interim 
President David G* Burnet and his wife from 
the Morgan Plantation warehouse to the 
Texas schooner Flash t anchored about one- 
quarter mile from the shore in Galveston 
Bay. Burnet had desired that the flat boat 
hauling cargo out to the schooner be used to 
transport his entire party, horses included. 
But a Texian came riding into town warning 
that the Mexicans were just behind him* 
Burnet had no time to load the flat boat, so a 
small rowboat was commandeered. One of 
the soidetdos managed to touch Burnet with 
his lance, but the boat was too far from 
shore, and Burnet was uninjured. The 
dragoons raised their weapons to fire at the 
fleeing politician, but Almonte halted their 
fire and admonished his saldatlos never to 
fire on women. Burnet had been within easy 
musket range and would no doubt have been 
killed or wounded, hut with Almonte, 
humanity overrode expediency. Burnet and 
h i s e sco rl a rri ved sa fe 1 y a t A na h u a c a nd wen l 
on to Galveston Island. It is impossible to 
determine how the Texian War of 
Independence would have turned out had 
Almonte captured the Texian president 
rather than the Tcxians capturing his. 

He commanded the Mexican right at San 
J ac into, co in prised of t h ree caztidore 
companies, and after they broke he was seen 
swimming Peggy Lake with one hand, the 
other holding his sword out of the water. 
During the slaughter Almonte gathered 
several officers around himself, "Gentlemen, 
you see that our men will not fight, they are 
panic stricken; let us gel them together and 
surrender them/' His timely leadership and 
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Juan Almonte during the I 850$ when he served as 
Mexican Minister to Great Britain or the United States. 
No doubt one of the medals he wears is from theTexas 
Campaign. His Indian features are more prominent here 
than in the portrait 20 /ears earlier. (Benson Latin 
American Collection. University of Texas at Austin) 


cool head no doubt kept these sohlados from 
the butcher's bill that day. At dusk he 
surrendered himself and 250 sohlados on the 
southwest side of the battlefield, near the 
Old Washington Road. Gen. Thomas 
Jefferson Rusk, Texas Secretary of War, took 
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charge of the prisoners and recorded this 
meeting with Almonte. "'It was probably 
Almonte whom I saw before me. I therefore 
observed to him [in SpanishJ. 'You must be 
Colonel Almonte/ Ele replied in English, 

'You speak [Spanish] well/ I then rode up to 
him and gave him my hand, saying to him, 
'It affords me great pleasure to see you, 
Colonel/ With great presence of mind and 
his customary politeness he responded, 'The 
pleasure is reciprocated/" 

One of his guards, a Tejano, who was not 
so hospitable as Rusk, said to the prisoners in 
their native tongue, "Now you shall see, 
contemptible and faithless assassins, if you 
do not pay with your vile blood for your 
murders at the Alamo and La Bahia. The 
time has come when the just cause that we 
defended triumphs over you; you shall pay 
with you heads for the arson, robberies, and 
depredations that you have committed in 
our country," 

Almonte remained with Santa Anna 
during his captivity and served as his 
translator during the negotiations. He was 
friendly and courteous to his captors, which 
must have had some impact on the 
resolution of his president's fate. 

He became Minister of War in 1840 in the 
cabinet of President Anastacio Bustamente. 

In July General Urrea and several soldados 
met Almonte on the street, demanded his 
sword, and announced that President 
Bustamente was to be placed under arrest. 
Almonte drew his blade and fought through 
t he solditdas . Once safe, he q u ickIy organ ized 
forces to suppress the revolution, although 
another revolution that fall eventually 
overthrew the Bustamente government. 


Almonte became destitute and earned his 
income by science lecturing. 

When Santa Anna returned to power in 
1841, Almonte was named Minister to the 
United States and once again he became 
i n vol ved i n t h e a ffa irs of I ex as. I n No ve m be r 
of 1843, he wrote the U.S. Secretary of State 
and declared Mexico's intent for war if the 
United States annexed Texas. In his letter, he 
reminded the secretary that the revolution 
had been caused, at least in part, by U.S. 
intervention. He made a further argument 
that when the U.S. had recognized Mexican 
independence from Spain, that recognition 
extended to Mexican rule over the Texas 
province. He reminded the government that 
regardless of U.S, goals in the region, 
Mexicans would not be deferred from what 
was rightfully theirs. If the U.S. Congress 
voted for annexation, he would immediately 
return to Mexico, sever diplomatic ties, and 
help prepare Mexico for a war against the 
United States. Unwilling to become 
embroiled in another war, America decided 
against annexing the Republic of Texas at 
that time. 

Almonte continued to work as a diplomat 
and in subsequent years was twice minister 
to Great Britain, and minister to the United 
States again in 1853. While he was in 
Europe, he gained sympathy for the Mexican 
monarchists and supported foreign 
intervention in Mexico to restore the throne. 
He returned home in 1862 with French 
soldiers. He was named "El Jefe Supremo ," and 
President of the French Executive Council by 
the French government. He was exiled after 
the failure of French intervention and died 
in Paris on 21 March 1869 aged 65, 



"he world around the war 


The Jacksonian era 


"To the south, the Union hits one point of 
contact with the Mexican Empire, where one day 
serious wars may well develop. But for a long 
time to come the backwards state of [Mexican] 
civilization , the degeneration of its morals, and 
its extreme poverty wilt s tand in the way of any 
hope of achieving high status among nations. 

As for the European powers, distance reduces any 
threat they represent" 

Alexis de Tocqueville, 
La Democratic en Anterhjue 

Dc Tocquevi lie's La Democratic en Amerupte, 
written in 1 835, was a penetrating political 
observation of the United States, and his 
words about the southern U.S. borders and 
Mexico were uncannily accurate* In one of 
the appendices he discussed the particular 
geographic challenges the Eur<>pean powe r s 
would have in North American involvement: 
"It is true that European powers can wage 
great maritime wars against the Union but it 
is always easier and less dangerous to 
undertake a maritime war than a land 
war.„As for land wars, it is clear that the 
European people offer no threat to the 
United States/' 

While the threat of land war was 
minimal, especially after the bloody wars of 
North American conquest during the 18th 
century, the risk of foreign political 
interference in Texas from the United States 
and other countries was a factor in the 
Texian War of independence* 

United States 


The United States was a "young" nation and 
as such was perpetually alert to the dangers 
of foreign intervention in the first quarter of 
the 19th century. It was this fear that 
produced the Monroe Doctrine on 2 


December 1K23, sponsored through Congress 
by Secretary of State John Quincy Adams, 

The doctrine existed primarily to discourage 
and prevent further European interference in 
New World countries, although when Texas 
declared its independence from Mexico, the 
Doctrine carried little if any international 
weight, since Texas was involved in a war for 
independence not from a European nation, 
but from Mexico, It would not be used as an 
argument for Texan annexation until 1845, 
when the new U*S. President, James K, Polk, 
exploited it. 

If the Monroe Doctrine was the "legal" 
precedent for preventing further European 
involvement, then the concept of Manifest 
Destiny was the moral covenant. The term 
first appeared in the Democratic Review in 
1845 and argued for the U.S. mission to 
extend its systems across the continent. 
Neither the Monroe Doctrine nor the theory 
of Manifest Destiny applied directly to the 
Texian situation in 1835-36, hut their 
implications were widely understood and 
discussed by the participants in the 
Revolution, 

Andrew Jackson, the seventh President of 
the United States, was an expansionist if for 
no other reason than to deny European 
powers the use of the North American 
continent. Several of the personalities of the 
Texian War for Independence had, at one 
time or another, been in his camp, notably 
Congressman David Crockett and Governor 
Sam Houston who, like Jackson, both hailed 
from Tennessee* Because of this connection 
to the White House, there are many who 
regard the Texian War as one giant 
Jacksonian land grab. However, there exists 
no evidence of martial or material support 
from either Jackson or the U.S* government 
to suggest that they sponsored or financed 
the Texian War. Having said that, the 
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Andrew Jackson (1767= 1845), the first American 
president who truly seemed to be one of the people. 
Brave, honest and highly competent, he enjoyed a 
distinguished military career before turning to politics, 
(Library of Congress, Prints and Photographs Division 
LC-USZ62-5099) 

Tex fans' moral code - what they fought for - 
was u ti cl o u hted 1 y i nfl u e nced by J a ck son i a n 
aims. It was the age of the "white poor" and 
Jackson was the first of their kind to win the 
presidency, having achieved his status thanks 
to his own ambitions and abilities, and 
without recourse to anyone vise's money. He 
was the model for the American white male 
during the middle years of the 19th century, 
so much so that the years from 1815 until 
the ITS.-Mexican War are known as the 
Jacksonian era. 


One major reason, other than detente, for 
the United States' distance from the intrigues 
with Mexico during the Texian War, was 
their overwhelming involvement with the 
former Spanish territory of Florida and the 
Seminole occupants. The Seminole were not 
a separate tribe, but more than likely a 
southern band of Creek Indians, Probably 
driven south by the French, who had 
destroyed a large warlike tribe when they 
controlled the Mississippi, they migrated 
into Florida from their ancestral home in the 
Mississippi river valley in about 1721. Florida 
had been a Spanish colony until J 763, when 
the territory was ceded to England, but in 
1783 Florida returned to the Spanish Crown, 
Following the War of 1812, Spanish Florida 
was annexed by the United States and 
several treaties were signed with the 
Seminole, The first was the Treaty of Camp 
Moultrie in 1823, which stated that all slaves 
who had sought safety with the Indians were 
to be returned, the Seminoles would be 
relocated to the Indian Territory (then 
Arkansas) and the government would 
reimburse the Seminole for all their property 
for 20 years. Since the treaty did not specify 
when the relocation would occur, the natives 
saw no reason to hurry from their land and 
assumed the U.5. would pay them for the 
next generation. 

This misunderstanding had to be repaired. 
In 1832, the Treaty of Payne's Landing was 
signed by 15 of the southern bands, but 
three years later many of them would not 
recognize it and refused to relocate. Both this 
treaty and the earlier one caused grief among 
the growing number of "adopted" Seminoles 
- runaway slaves - who had made a new life 
with the Indians and were none too friendly 
towards the Americans. Several of the bands 
began making ready for war. 

In June of 1835, near 1 log town (now 
Gainesville), seven Seminole left the 
reservation to hunt. On 19 June they 
encountered some whites and an altercation 
occurred. Two Seminole died and three 
whites were wounded. On 6 August a 
uniformed mail carrier was murdered and 
mutilated by Seminoles, probably in revenge 
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for the June incident, on the Fort King Road 
near the Hillsborough Bridge. 

In late December 1835, General Clinch 
and his command, in desperate need of 
provisions, left Fort King for his plantation. 

A dispatch was sent to Fort Brooke (Tampa) 
ordering fresh troops to immediately relieve 
the garrison. As soon as the soldiers marched 
away, Semi noles attacked the sut ler's cabin 
and killed the five men who had remained. 
At Fort Brooke, the courier from Clinch 
arrived and the message was interpreted that 
Fort King was under siege; a relief column 
was dispatched forthwith. 

Major (Brevet) Francis L. Dade commanded 
a relief troop of around 100 men, including 
infantry and artillery. The march to Fort King 
was dangerous, in the past, the Seminole had 
preferred the hammocks (the canopy forest) 

The Pioneer Cowpen , by Friedrich Richard Petri, c. 1853. 
This painting depicts life as mostTexians would have 
preferred - peaceful and routine. (Center for American 
History, the University of Texas at Austin) 


for their ambuscades. The column remained 
alert until they had passed through the 
jungle-like terrain and arrived at the Pine 
Barrens. Rain and cold weather forced the 
men into their greatcoats and they carried 
their weapons and wore their accoutrements 
under their coats to keep it dry. 

The Seminole chiefs, Micanopy, Alligator 
and Iuniper, trailed the coIumn and then 
waited for them at Wahoo Swamp with 
approximately 180 braves. As the soldiers 
marched past, the Sem moles fired, killing or 
wounding half the command with this 
volley. Dade died first. The Seminole then 
prepared to leave, having fought what they 
believed was a successful ambush. Then they 
noticed the soldiers taking felled trees and 
making a small triangular fort with the logs, 
so they renewed their attack until 2:00 pm 
when the tiny fort fell silent. The bodies 
were mutilated and only three soldiers 
escaped back to Fort Brooke. This was the 
beginning of the 2nd Seminole War, which 
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An engraving of Charles Gilbert. Stuart's ! 839 portrait of 
Colonel David Crockett holding up his hat and rifle with 
two dogs. This depicts Tennessee Congressman David 
Crockett as he wanted to appear although the painting 
was done in Washington and all the effects borrowed. The 


clothing and accoutrements may not be Crockett's but 
they are certainty contemporary. (From an original 
painting at the University of Texas at Austin, Library 
of Congress Prints and Photographs Division 
LC-US262-93521} 
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lasted until 1846 and was the costliest Indian 
War the U.S. ever engaged in. As the U.S. was 
too involved with Florida to take an active 
role in Texas, so is it that Hade's Massacre 
(the third worst by natives against ITS. 
Regulars) is hardly known by most 
Americans today. 

Historically, the battle had the misfortune 
of occurring just ten weeks prior to the fall 
of the Alamo. Americans can remember the 
Alamo, hut most have forgotten all about 
Dade and his ill-fated command. It was 
deserters from this war who "volunteered" 
for the Texian cause during the San Jacinto 
campaign and doubtless provided a trained 
cadre for Houston to build an army around. 

The Texian Republican Army was 
primarily a homegrown one. The war's 
duration and distance from the main 

p 

population centers of the United States 
prevented a timely and large reinforcement 
from the "old country." The majority of 
volunteers who trickled in during the war 

A Seminole attack on a block house, possibly on the 
Withlacoochee River in December i 835. It was this war 
with the Seminole that prevented greater U.S. 
involvement in the Texian Revolution. 

(Library of Congress Prints and Photographs 
Division LC-USZC4-2398 ) 


proper did not arrive until after the Treaties 
of Velasco. 

European interest 

Although by the 1830s the European powers 
largely accepted the status quo in North 
America, enterprising governments watched 
the events in Texas with interest to see 
whether any political or commercial 
advantages would open up to them. Great 
Britain was especially keen to gain another 
commercial lodgment in North America, and 
Texian diplomats contacted Great Britain as 
soon as the Declaration of Independence was 
signed. There were two British officials 
stationed in Galveston, Texas, during the 
1840s, Charge d'affaires Charles Elliot and 
Consul William Kennedy. 

"Every [Texian] man is a marksman and 
carries 1 1 is rifle ," w rote j os. I. C ra w ford, t he 
British vice-consul to Mexico immediately 
after the revolution. He penned numerous 
detailed reports to the British Foreign Office, 
as well as to his superiors at the British 
embassy in Mexico City, instead of 
establishing diplomatic relations with the 
new nation of Texas, Crawford seems to 
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have set about gathering useful intelligence, 
noting, for example, all the ports along the 
Texas coast, both actual and potential, and 
commenting on their usefulness in a naval 
or martial capacity. Along with this he 
reported that the majority of shipping was 
coming from the United States, which by 
itself should not he surprising as that was 
the closest trading neighbor, but he was 
particular about the passengers; it was 
Americans that were arriving on these ships. 

Understanding that the British were keen 
to gain another source of cheap raw cotton 
in addition to that supplied by the southern 
states of the United States, Crawford also 
took an interest in the cotton exportation. 

He reported that the average number of bales 
exported had been 60,000, hut less seed had 
been sown during the War of Independence, 
so the 1836-37 crop would decline to 
around 30,000 bales. 

He defined for his superiors a synopsis of 
the Texian War of Independence and the 
structure of the Texas government to include 
militia and army numbers and the ability to 
mobilize to meet a threat. He was enough 
impressed with the sad state of Texian 
military affairs to correctly predict that 
the "... [Texian] Territory will never be subject 
to her | Mexican ] coiititroi [sic]." Wh i Ie he 
reported pleasantly enough on the Texians, 


not all were as impressed with him. The 
Telegraph ami Texas Register reported, "The 
object of this gentleman's visit to Texas, is 
we understand to investigate the civil and 
political condition of the country and report 
to the British government/' 

The French interest in Texas was also 
long-standing, Rene Robert Cavelier, Sicurde 
La Salle, claimed Texas for France in 1685 
and fueled Spanish paranoia for the next 
century or at least until the French 
Revolution manifested itself and gave the 
Spanish Crown a larger threat than !Ta neo- 
incursion; that of a popular revolt. In 1818 
100-plus French emigres settled on the 
Trinity River and called their "colony" 
Champ d'Aisle ('field of asylum"), declaring 
that they would pursue agricultural and 
commercial interests. Led by former general 
Charles La Remand, this newest European 
incursion into the New World alarmed both 
Spain and the United States, Hearing that a 
column of Spanish royalists was marching 
toward their Eden, the French moved to 
Galveston Island and lived amongst the 
pirates of jean Lafitte, Disease, Indians, 
duels, assassinations and overwork defeated 
the erstwhile colonists before they could be 
re-exiled by the Spanish, this was the last 
French attempt at colonization north of the 
Rio Grande. 



Portrait of a civilian 


Angelina Dickenson, 
"Babe of the Alamo” 


Angelina Dickenson, known as the "Babe of 
the Alamo/' was the baby who survived the 
brutal slaughter at the Alamo and spent the 
rest of her life living in its shadow. Her 
blacksmith father and illiterate 22-year-old 
mother arrived at DeYVitt's Colony, Gonzales, 
Coahuila y Texas, on 20 February 1831. Her 
connection to the Alamo is a result of her 
mother being robbed and possibly raped by 
East Texas volunteers passing through 
Gonzales, while her father was at the battle 
of Bexar hi December 1835 and died 
defending the Alamo. 

Angelina Elizabeth Dickenson was bom 
14 December 1834, after five years of 
marriage, to Almeron and Susannah Arabella 
Dickenson. Her father was a farrier and had 
some experience with artillery, possibly in 
his native Tennessee or with regular U S 
forces. They may have run their home as a 
boarding house and may have also operated 
a battery in lhe small town. 

After the war of independence, the birth of 
the new Texan republic became invested with 
symbolic imagery and Angelina came to 
represent the new life that sprang from the 
destruction of the war. As the only Anglo 
child to survive the Alamo, Angelina lived her 
life with the moniker "Babe of the Alamo." 

Fighting lhe centralists in Bexar in the 
winter of 1835, Dickenson soon sent for his 
family to join him in San Antonio, where he 
must have believed they would be safe. Once 
in Bexar, the family lived in the Musquiz 
house on Main Plaza across from the San 
Fernando church. Ramon Musquiz hired 
Susannah lo cook and clean for his boarders, 
who included David Crockett. On 23 
February as the Mexicans arrived in Bexar, 
Almeron rushed to collect his family and 
rode up to the house, saying, "Give me the 
baby, jump up behind and ask me no 
questions/' '[’he direct route to the Alamo 



Angelina Dickenson, the "Babe of the Alamo.’This image 
was probably taken around the time of her first marriage 
in 1851. She would never remember the events that 
made her famous, but the overwhelming circumstances of 
her infancy, when she was depicted as the innocent child 
at the center of the Texan creation myth, probably 
hastened her demise later in life. It must have been hard 
being held up as an example of perfection to an entire 
region. (DRT) 

was already blocked and the Dickensons had 
to travel north of town then ford the river 
near the sugar mill. Once safe in the Alamo, 
the mother and daughter were housed in the 
sacristy of the church with the other non- 
combatants. Upon arrival, Susannah had so 
forgotten herself that Ana Salizar Esparza had 
to care for the young woman and her child. 
Angelina must have seen her father often as 
he was assigned the church battery, only feet 
from the sacristy's door. It is possible that 
she saw him die as well. 

After the battle, a Mexican officer came to 
the door and asked for her mother. Musquiz 
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had doubtless asked the officer to look to her 
safety* As the mother and child were being 
escorted out of the church and through the 
campo sanki, Susannah was wounded in the 
right calf by an errant musket ball. 

The Dickensons were taken back to their 
former quarters at the Musquiz house, where 
they were interviewed by Santa Anna and 
given two dollars and a blanket. He also 
liberated his indentured servant, Ben, to 
escort them and he sent a letter to Houston 
to warn the Texians of his intent. Legend has 
it that Santa Anna wanted to rear Angelina 
as his own, and although this story is 
popular in Texas, the source for this account 
is unknown, it is an interesting thought to 

The Death of Dickenson, c, 1844, by Theodore Gentilz, 
AJmeron Dickenson kneels and holds his daughter 
before him as he attempts to surrender This is a stylized 
image of a moment that never happened and was 
probably confused by Gentilz with a defender jumping 
with a child from the back of the church during the final 
battle. The soidodos appear in a mix of winter and 
summer fatigue uniforms.The building in the background 
is the southernmost end of the convento, {Daughters of 
the Republic of Texas Library at the Alamo) 


imagine her growing up as minor royalty, 
probably in better circumstances than she 
subsequently enjoyed* After a brief respite so 
that Susannah could recover from her 
wound, the threesome left on the Gonzales 
Road, passing the smoldering pyres where 
Almeron Dickenson's charred remains 
mingled with those of his comrades. Last of 
the town and near the Cibola Creek 
crossing, the party discovered William B. 

Travis's slave, Joe, who joined the procession. 

Outside Gonzales they over-nighted at the 
Bruno Farm, with mother and daughter 
staying inside, and the two Negroes sleeping 
in the woods* They stayed a few days and 
then set out again for Gonzales. Deaf Smith 
and two others who were conducting 
reconnaissance for Houston to determine if 
the Alamo still held, discovered the refugees. 
Susannah's presence gave them their 
1 n to r n i ation and t h e t h re e Tex i an s esco rted 
the survivors to Gonzales, 

Houston ordered the Texian Republican 
Army to retreat to the east and burned 
Gonzales; Susannah's home was fired along 
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with the rest. The Bruno family again took in 
mother and daughter to Nash Creek, After 
the revolution, the Brunos returned to 
Gonzales but Susannah and Angelina 
remained in the Nash (’reek area. 

Despite their status as dependents of a 
deceased Alamo defender, the Republic of 
Texas never provided financial support for 


Susannah Arabella Dickenson Williams Herring appears 
here in mourning garb, probably after the death of her 
third husband in 1853. The horror her eyes saw through 
the entire revolution are scarcely evident here. Although 
aged only in her early forties at the time of this 
photograph, this was the second time circumstance 
obliged her to don mourning clothes for the death of a 
husband. (Adina DeZavala Papers. Center for American 
History the University of Texas at Austin) 
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cither Susannah or Angelina. The only 
property they received was the original league 
(land) provided under Mexican law. From 
time to time the Texan Republic and later the 
state legislatures would discuss money for 
Angelina and her mother, but to no avail* 

With no income, nor potential for 
income, Susannah married John Williams on 
27 November 1837. Her second marriage 
lasted only four months - she received a 
divorce on the grounds of cruelty, charging 
Williams with causing Susannah a 
miscarriage and of abuse of Angelina* On 20 
December 1838, she married Francis P. 
Herring, a water hauler in Houston. The 
marriage ended five years later when Herring 
died of alcoholism. Angelina's mother was a 
widow again and by the age of nine, 

Angelina had already known three fathers 
and lost two of them. Angelina was 13 when 
her mother married again, to Peter Bellows. 
The family established another boarding 
house and one of their frequent customers 
was John Maynard Griffith, a farmer and 
steamboat captain. He was a strong 
Christian and Susannah deemed him 
acceptable to court her by now comely 
16-year-old daughter. Perhaps Susannah 
felt this successful and disciplined man 
would provide her daughter with the 
structure and discipline she had never 
received as a child. They married on 8 July 
1851 and had three children over the next 
six years - Almeron Dickenson, Susannah 
Arabella and Joseph Griffith. 

Angelina must have felt overcome by the 
events of I i fe, maniage, ehi I dren and sc) 
many rules. She had always received 
attention as the "Babe of the Alamo," hut 
precious little discipline. One Texan wrote of 
her during this time, "She did not look so 
fresh and attractive as when 1 had first met 
her...Her greeting was less cordial and 
shadows were lurking on the surface of the 
broad open forehead. An anxious and at 
times a pained expression would creep over 
her face, and there was listlessness and signs 
of languor perceptible in her eyes." Love of 
life never slowed Angelina, who apparently 
enjoyed dancing and indulging herself. After 


one particularly "great fete" or "blowout" 
near the community of Cyprus, her husband 
could tolerate her behavior no more. He sued 
for and received a divorce. The Baptist 
preacher who married them later wrote, 
"Soon the vivacious city girl got tired of her 
country home and amiable, plodding 
husband. Alienations, repining and then 
divorce followed* The mother's heart bled 
over the ruin of her child's happiness." 
Angelina's eldest child was remanded to an 
uncle and Susannah reared the two 
youngest. While Angelina had been enduring 
her first marriage, her mother ended her 
fourth. Peter Bellows was granted a divorce 
on 15 June 1857. He had accused Susannah 
of adultery and abandonment. 

In Galveston, Angelina became the 
common-law wife of James Britton until the 
begi nning of t he Civi 1 Wa r in 1861 when he 
returned to his native Tennessee and 
betame an officcr in the 41h Regiment. 
Before he left, she gave him Travis's ring 
that he had placed around her neck the 
night before the final assault on the Alamo. 
From Galveston she moved to New Orleans 
and married Oscar Holmes in 1864 by 
whom she had a daughter, SaIJie. This 
marriage ended in divorce as well. Sometime 
during this period her mother journeyed to 
New Orleans to recover or at least redirect 
her daughter* By this time, Angelina had 
embraced the life of a courtesan and even 
though her mother may have engaged in 
this trade from time to time between 
husbands, Angelina seems to have given 
over to the lifestyle entirely. Susannah's trip 
was unsuccessful but she did take custody of 
SaHie and returned with her to Austin* The 
mother and daughter never saw each other 
again. Angelina began going by the name of 
Emma Britton, perhaps to wash aw f ay a 
name that was forever surrounded by death 
or perhaps because James Britton had 
brought her the only happiness she had 
ever known. After some time she returned 
to Galveston and died there in 1869 at the 
age of 34 of a uterine hemorrhage* The 1900 
Galveston tidal surge likely washed away 
her grave. 



How the war ended 


“Take them dead Mexicans off 
my league” 


After San Jacinto some 600 decaying corpses 
littered the area around Peggy Lake, the 
numbers gradually decreasing to the 
in id-field area* Near the breastworks, a 
Texian took gold and silver teeth from the 
dead and another visitor recorded that "the 
pockets of every one had been turned out in 
plunder*" I he Texians were as unconcerned 
over safety as they were over propriety. They 
examined ammunition and ordnance with 
tit pipes in their mouths* One of them 
recovered a pistol from the ground and 
accidentally discharged the weapon, causing 
some 20 ammunition boxes to explode, and 
setting the knee-high grass on fire. The 
nearby prisoners were evacuated, but the fire 
was soon brought under control* 

There still remained a problem of the 
bodies* Should the soldudos be forced to bury 
their comrades? Houston asked Santa Anna's 
advice, who answered that he "found 
incremation a ready solution," 

The San Jacinto battlefield extended over 
the McCormick Ranch, and when Irish 
colonist Peggy McCormick returned she was 
aghast at her property's condition. She asked 
Houston "if he w r as going to take them dead 
Mexicans off my league," Houston said he 
was not, and in "mock seriousness" told her 
"your land will be famed in history." The 
rather more practical Peggy answered back, 
"To devil with your glorious history, take off 
your stinking Mexicans*" 

After their introductions on the 21st, 
Houston met with Santa Anna for two hours; 
Deaf Smith sat nearby with his hand cupped 
around his ear, leaning forward to hear the 
discussion. Following Houston's orders to 
Santa Anna, Ramon Caro prepared 
instructions for Filisola, and Smith was 
assigned to carry it to the Italian. He and two 
others departed and on 23 April, between 
Harrisburg and Fort Rend, they captured a 


Mexican courier. They showed him the 
orders for Filisola, and then released him to 
carry the message himself. Smith and his 
party followed the dispatch rider at a 
distance, but later that same day they 
encountered another Mexican dressed nicely 
and carrying a pitcher of water and an ear of 
corn. The prisoner w r as carried back to San 
Jacinto. Along the way, Smith questioned the 
prisoner* Hid he fight in the battle? Yes, he 
did* How r did he escape? After dark on a 
horse, which he had to abandon at a burned 
bridge. Have you seen General Cos? No, the 
prisoner replied* "1 am Deaf Smith, and 1 
want to find General Cos. He offered $1,000 
for my head, and if I find him I will cut his 
head off and send it to Mexico." No doubt 
this reply shook the prisoner. Smith learned 
when he reached the Texian camp that his 
well-dressed prisoner was Cos, 

The Mexican retreat 


After his capture, Santa Anna ordered his 
remaining forces to march to Guadalupe 
Victoria. Prior to the arrival of his missive, 
and not being sure of the Texian forces 
facing them, Filisola ordered a retreat to the 
west bank of the Colorado River, Deaf Smith 
found Filisola on the San Bernard River and 
returned to Houston with the news that the 
Mexican forces were retreating. Always 
cautious, Houston sent two companies of 
cavalry to make contact with the Mexicans 
and provide a screen for the Texian forces 
The Mexican army remained where it had 
been upon the defeat and capture of Santa 
Anna. They were deployed along the 
southern bank of the Rio Brazos with 
second-in-command (now commander) 
Filisola at Old Fort, Col. Salas at Columbia, 
Gen* Urrea at Brazoria and Col. Andrade at 
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Bexar. Even without the missive from Santa 
Anna, Filisola at Fort Bend already knew the 
overall situation. The rearguard commander 
of Cos's column had heard the battle from 
his location and received fleeing soldados. 
Col. Mariano Garcia wrote a message, 
dismounted and sent a soidado on his horse 
to report to Filisola; he reached him early on 
the 22nd. Filosola retreated with Ganna's 
column of 1,000 soldados to Mrs Powell's 
Tavern, concerned over the Texians 
continuing the offensive. Late in the 
afternoon, Filisola sent orders to Urrea to 
rejoin the main body at the tavern. 

Filisola ordered all 4,000 sol dados to mass 
at Mrs. Powell's home near Brazoria, 
intending to regroup, refit and continue the 
campaign at a later date. For now, however, a 
strategic withdrawal was necessary. What 
followed was not pleasant and many officers 
would later blame Filisola for the eventual 
retreat. Urrea later claimed that he had 
argued for the resumption of offensive 


The Surrender of Santa Anno, by Henry Huddle (1886), 
Houston leans against the "surrender oak 1 ’ with, his back 
to Buffalo Bayou. He is surrounded by eager Texians, 
roaring for the summary execution of Santa Anna. Santa 
Anna appears, hat in hand, standing by himself wah his 
former chief of staff. Almonte, standing away from his 
president. Houston was actually wounded in the other 
leg and the rope tied around him to prevent people 
treading on him is missing.The clothing is anachronistic 
and is more representative of the \ 880s than that 
noontime on 22 April when the moment actually 
occurred. (Texas State Library and Archives Commission) 

operations against the Texians. He recalled, 
"Can the success of such a combination be 
doubted? It seemed certain that Houston had 
only about 720 men and they had an equal 
number of prisoners to guard. Under such 
circumstances, it is impossible to believe that 
nearly 3,000 men, all in fighting trim, could 
not have obtained a complete victory?" 

It is only fair to point out that Filisola, 
though senior and legally the commander, 
offered to step aside to allow a native, rather 
than an Italian to command the army. Urrea 
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did not step forward. Filisola reorganized the 
forces into three brigades, the first under Gen, 
Gaona, the second under Gen. Tulsa and the 
third under Gen. Urrea. A reserve column was 
organized under the command of Gen. 
Ramirez y Sesma, who was also named as 
second-in-command to I ilisola. In short, the 
Mexicans still had an army of over 4,000 that 
could have made short work of the mob of 
undisciplined rebels relaxing at Buffalo Bavou, 
The Mexicans began their retreat on 26 April 
amid heavy rains that turned the ground to 
almost impenetrable mud. Men sank up to 
their knees and began to discard cumbersome 

General of Division Vicente Filisola, c, 1835. Santa Anna's 
second-in-command during the Texian War of 
Independence, he assumed control of the centralist army 
after Santa Anna's surrender He followed his 
commander's orders and retreated south of ihe Rio 
Grande. Severely criticized for his actions, he was later 
exonerated by a court of inquiry. He wrote a two- 
volume History of the Texion War that is invaluable., 
(Benson Collection, the University of Texas at Austin) 


equipment, even, as time went by, their 
weapons. Many succumbed to dysentery and 
the morale of the already beleaguered army 
sank even lower. 

Peace negotiations 

On S May Houston turned command of the 
■« 

Texian army over to Secretary of War 
Thomas Rusk, Rusk agreed to assume 
command, but only temporarily. On 7 May 
the cabinet, along with the senior Mexican 
prisoners, was to travel to Galveston. 
Houston was still bed-ridden and his 
condition had worsened, llis surgeon 
became concerned that he would get an 
infection if better care were not given 
immediately. As Houston was being carried 
up the gangplank of Yellowstone, Burnet, 
himself a passenger onboard, stopped the 
procession and declared the ship was not 
available for civilian transportation. The 
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A contemporary cartoon depicting the Textan victory at 
San Jacinto, entitled Houston. Santo Anna & Cos which 
reflects the strong anti-Mexican feeling in the United 
States after the slaughter at the Alamo and Goliad. Santa 
Anna (center) bows and offers his sword to Houston, 
saying. “I consent to remain your prisoner, most excellent 
sir!! Me no Alamo!!" His subordinate follows suit. 
Houston, clad in buckskins and holding a musket, says. 
"You are two bloody villains, and to treat you as you 
deserve. I ought to have you shot as an example! 
Remember the Alamo and Fannin!" (Library of Congress. 
Pnnts and Photographs Division LC-USZ62-1273) 

ship's Captain, J.F.. Ross, responded, "This 
ship is not sailing, unless General Houston is 
on it." Burnet backed down and Houston 
was evacuated to New Orleans via Galveston. 

Meanwhile, interim President David G. 
Burnet had begun negotiations with Santa 
Anna. On 14 May 1836, Presidents Burnet 
and Santa Anna signed the Treaties of 
Velasco. There were two documents, one for 
public consumption and the other secret. 

The public treaty contained ten articles. 

1. Santa Anna agreed not to again take up 
arms, nor influence others to do so, 
against Texas. 


2. Hostilities were to cease immediately. 

3. Those Mexican forces still in Texas 
would retreat south of the Rio Grande 
(thus designating the Rio Grande as the 
southern-most border of Texas). 

4. The retreating Mexican army would not 
make use of private property without the 
owner's consent and would pay 
remuneration. 

5. All confiscated colonists' property would 
be restored by the Mexicans. 

6. The troops from the opposing armies 
would not make contact and would 
remain at least five leagues apart. 

7. The Mexican Army would not delay in 
their retreat. 

8. The remaining Mexican military 
leadership in Texas would be made 
aware of the constraints of the treaty. 

9. All prisoners of war would be returned to 
their countrymen. 

10. Santa Anna was to be sent to Vera Cruz 
as soon as possible. 

The secret portion (conditional upon 
execution of the ten public articles) consisted 
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of six articles, among them the immediate 
release of Santa Anna if he used his influence 
for Mexican recognition of Texas 
independence; the Mexican cabinet was to 
receive a Texas commerce delegation to 
develop a treaty of commerce between the 
two republics; and a further specification 
that the Texas southern boundary extend no 
further than the Rio Grande. 

Since the Texas Army refused Santa Anna's 
liberation, the secret portion of the Treaties 
of Velasco was never fulfilled. 

Once the Treaties of Velasco were 
concluded, Rusk, who had always wanted to 
pursue and attack the remaining Mexican 
forces, was allowed to follow them but 
undertake no offensive action. He would 
instead function as a security escort until the 
Mexicans were out of Texas. The Texian 
Republican Army followed first west and 
then southwest, first with the cavalry 
companies of Henry Karnes and Juan Seguin 
commanded by Sidney Sherman. 

On 17 May the Mexican army assembled 
at Goliad to await Col. Andrade marching 
from Bexar. The torrential rains had delayed 
his march. On 25 May Col. Benjamin 
Highsmith, Maj. Mclntire and Capt. Henry 
Teal arrived at the presidio with two 
uniformed escorts. They delivered to Filisola 
the Treaty of Velasco, which Filisola signed 
and honored. On 26 May the Mexican army 
began its ignominious retreat from Texas. 

The Texian army halted at Goliad. Just 
outside the former Fort Defiance were the 
largely unburied corpses of their murdered 
comrades, picked over for eight weeks by 
turkey buzzards, feral dogs, and prairie 
wolves. On 3 June Rusk ordered a funeral for 
9:00 am the following day. Sherman was to 
be in command of the parade, with the 1st 
Artillery leading the procession, which 
included survivors of the executions who 
marched as mourners. Sometime after 9:00 
am, when the procession arrived at the 
gravesite, Rusk delivered his remarks. 

"Fellow soldiers: In the order of Providence 
we are this day called upon to pay the last sad 
offices of respect to the remains of the noble 
and heroic band, who, battling for our sacred 




Interim President David G. Burnet. He despised Houston 
and constantly prodded him during the 1836 campaign. 
He was almost captured or killed at New Washington, 
but for the chivalry of Colonel Juan Almonte, who would 
not allow his s oldodos to fine for fear of hitting Burnet's 
wife, the first lady A man of conflicting mores, he would 
later nsk his life to protect the captured Santa Anna and 
became an ardent Unionist during the American Civil 
War. (Center for American History, the University of 
Texas at Austin) 

rights, have fallen beneath the ruthless hand 

of a tvrant. Their chivalrous conduct entitles 

✓ 

them to the heartfelt gratitude of the people 
of Texas. Without any further interest in the 
country than that which all noble hearts feel 
at the bare mention of liberty, they rallied to 
our standard. Relinquishing the ease, peace, 
and comforts of their homes, leaving behind 
them all they held dear, their mothers, sisters, 
daughters, and wives, they subjected 
themselves to fatigue and privation, and 
nobly threw themselves between the people 
of Texas and the legions of Santa Anna. There, 
unaided by reinforcements and far from help 
and hope, they battled bravely with the 
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President-General Antonio Lopez de Santa Anna de 
Perez de lebron by F^aul L'Ouvher Painted in 1858, the 
portrait captures the arrogance and defiance of the man 
who dominated Mexican politics in the 19th century. 
(Bridgeman Art Library/NewYork Historical Society) 


minions of the tyrant, one to one. 
Surrounded in the open prairie by these 
fearful odds, cut off from provisions and even 
water, they were induced under the sacred 
promise of receiving the treatment usual to 
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prisoners of war, to surrender. They were 
marched back, and for a week treated with the 
utmost inhumanity and barbarity. They were 
marched out of yonder fort under the 
pretense of getting provisions, and it was not 
until the firing of musketry and the shrieks of 
the dying, that they were satisfied of their 
approaching fate. Some endeavored to make 
their escape, but they were pursued by the 
ruthless cavalry and must of them cut down 
with their swords. A small number of them 
stand hv the grave - a hare remnant of that 
noble hand. Our tribute of respect is due 
them; is due to the mothers, sisters, and wives 
who weep their untimely end, that we should 
mingle our tears with lheirs. In that mass of 
remains and fragments of bones, many a 
mother might see her son, many a sister or 
brother, and many a wife tier own beloved 
and affectionate husband. But we have a 
consolation - yet to offer them: their 
murderers sank in death on the prairies of 
San Jacinto, under the appalling words, 
'Remember La Bahia/ Many a tender and 
affectionate woman will remember with 
tearful eye, 'La Bahia/ But we have another 
consolation to offer. It is, that while liberty 
has a habitation and a name, their chivalrous 
deeds will be handed down upon the bright 
pages of history. We can still offer another 
consolation: Santa Anna, the mock hero, the 
black-hearted murderer, is within our grasp. 
Yea, and there he must remain, tortured with 
the keen pain of corroding conscience* He 
must oft remember La Bahia, and while the 
names of those whom he murdered shall soar 
to the highest pinnacle of fame, his shall sink 
down into the lowest depths of infamy 
and disgrace." 

The sky darkened and a torrent began. At 
the same time, the three Mexican brigades 
continued their line of march through 
flooded roads and ford sites, dragging their 
cannon and trains with them. It was not the 
Texians who won at San Jacinto, but the 
weather that finally defeated the soldados and 


crushed their morale. As far away as the Red 
River, the word spread. Texas had won the 
war* Comanches would tell the 
northernmost colonists that, "Tibo [white 
man]-Mex get sick and go home* Their 
horses sick, too." 

General Rusk encamped the Texian army 
at Victoria* He sent out numerous appeals for 
supplies and recruits because he believed 
that the war was not yet won and the 
Mexicans had more than enough forces to 
take back their former territory. The Burnet 
government had delegates in the United 
States attempting to secure just these needs, 
though it remained to Rusk and his officers 
the opinion of a re-conquest. The Texian 
government was cash-poor and it ivas with 
land that payment would be made for 
volunteers and provisions. 

Meanwhile, the belated though noble 
attempts of the interim government were 
moving too slowly for the Texian officers at 
Guadalupe Victoria. On 26 May several 
officers drafted a letter to President Burnet at 
Velasco: "And now we require that this army 
be immediately furnished with a sufficiency 
of such provisions and clothes as the public 
may possess or can be procured...Unless you 
take immediate and efficient measures to 
draft men and enlist regulars, Texas will again 
he endangered and you will not he 
excusable***It is well known by whom [Santa 
Anna] was captured, and at what risk, and we 
will not permit him to be liberated." 

On 1 June Santa Anna and his staff, along 
with some cabinet secretaries, were boarded 
on invincible, a Texas warship* Burnet, to his 
credit, was determined to honor the less- 
than-public portion of the Velasco Treaties* 
Santa Anna, much to the displeasure of the 
Texian Army (now filled with recent 
immigrants from the United States who had 
mostly missed the war), was spared and even 
sent to Washington D.C, where he visited 
President Andrew Jackson, and returned to 
Vera Cruz, Mexico, later that year. 



Conclusion and consequences 


Independence and annexation 


"...it is a fundamental mistake to think of 
Mexico , in this period, or for many years before , 
as a republic or even a government, it mast be 
understood as a late stage in the breakdown of 
the Spanish Empire ." 

Bernard Devoto 
(The Year of Decision: 1846} 

The Texian War of Independence began as a 
discussion over statehood for the Anglo- 
populated half-state of Texas. It matured into 
rebellion for separation and self-government 
and then developed into a fully-fledged war 
of independence. The transformation of the 
Mexican Republic into a dictatorship aided 
the colonists' movement, as did the 
subsequent federalist revolts throughout 
northern Mexico. Coahuila and Zacatecas 
failed in their rebellions against centralism - 
the Texian colonists succeeded. 

Centralism and federalism were two sides of 
the republican coin. They do not have to be 
treated as opposites, but often are. In fact, 
even in present times these two interpretations 
represent political parties and ideologies that 
all ask the same questions - what is the role of 
government? What is liberty? 

To the Anglo-southerner, government's 
role was to stay far away from him and his 
kith and kin. In this era of the "white-poor/' 
(with one of them - Andrew Jackson - 
installed as the United States president), 
frontiersmen and settlers believed that they 
could survive quite adequately without 
government help or interference; their 
egalitarian motto was "The role of 
government is not to accomplish good, but 
refrain from doing evil/' Each individual was 
an emotional descendant of John Locke and 
Adam Smith, even if most had never heard 
of either 

The Mexicans viewed government 
differently. Unlike the U.S. and because of 


Mexico's remaining royalist sentiments, 
there was an active political movement to 
recreate the monarchy in one form or 
another. These people were centralists and 
both the military and the Church endorsed 
them. They were opposed, often at great risk, 
by the federalists, who believed in the rights 
of the individual, state and land reform 
(redistribution), and a greatly reduced role 
for the Church. Men such as Navarro 
remained loyal to their conviction of local 
government, and often placed their life in 
danger bv their actions. 

For the decade following the war, the 
Mexican government concerned itself with 
regaining her lost territory. In 1842 army 
forces under the Frenchified-Mexican 
General Wool captured Bexar. Texas 
responded with an invasion of Mexico, first 
to Mier and later to Santa Fe. Mexico's 
constant threat of war with the U.S. should 
Texas be annexed, meant that statehood 
would not be resolved as quickly as some 
would have liked. But many were happy 
with Texan autonomy, namely Mirabeau 
Bonaparte Lamar. An enemy of Houston 
since the Runaway Scrape, he was 
nevertheless a hero after his actions at San 
Jacinto. When he succeeded Houston as 
president, his foreign policy was first and 
foremost to remain a republic. 

One of the unresolved problems of the 
Wa r o f Texi an I n dependen ce wa s t h e 
question of the southern border. In the 
Mexican Constitution of 1824, Texas and 
Coahuila formed one state, with the 
intrastate border being the Rio Nueces. But 
since the constitution had been overthrown 
by the centralist administration of Santa 
Anna, there was no defined border in 
M ex i ca n I a w. The Spa n i a rd s I la d a I wa y s 
determined the Rio Grande to be the border 
of Texas, and with the parole of Cos and 
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Treaties of Velasco both specifying the 
withdrawal of the army south of the Rio 
Grande, it is obvious the colonists viewed 
this river and not the Nueces as their 
southern border. Additionally, there was one 
Anglo colony south of the Rio Nueces, at 
Corpus Christi, This dispute would 
eventually be solved by U.S, occupation prior 
to the U.S^Mexican War. 


Jose Antonio Navaro, one of two TejartO signatories of 
the Texian Declaration of Independence. He had a long 
history of federalist sentiment and was involved with the 
Gutienez rebellion in 1812 and 1811, After its failure he 
fled to Louisiana, but he returned to his native Texas and 
represented Bexar in the Texas and Coahuila legislature 
after Mexican independence. In later years he served in 
numerous positions in the republic's and later state's 
government, (Barker American History Center the 
University of Texas at Austin) 
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It became Texan governmental policy to 
create an impassable terrain to prevent 
invasion from Mexico. El Camino Reale was 
secure enough (or so they thought, until the 
Mexicans invaded - twice!), but the coastal 
road {which Urrea had utilized) went straight 
up into the center of the populated areas. On 
8 August 1836, President Burnet had ordered 
that the area between the two rivers was to 
be made into a desert. Texian militia drove 
all the horses and feral cattle from the region 
to deny their usage to a potential invasion. 
The Mexicans called this area El Desiertv 
Mi ter to - "'the dead desert." 

In Mexico the federalist problem was far 
from resolved, with the Federalist Wars 
afflicting northern Mexico from 1838 to 
1840. For a time a republic of the Rio Grande 
was established by federalists Antonio 
Canales and Jesus Cardenas. 

In the United States, the Republic of Texas 
was viewed as a potential challenge to the 
balance of power between free and slave 
states. 'The northeastern states, in particular, 
were not pleased by the possibility of 
another slave state entering the union, and 
threats of war by Mexico should annexation 
occur did not sweeten the pot either. 
However, even the most ardent northeastern 
abolitionists sympathized with the Texians 
once the degree of Santa Anna's barbarity 
become known. 

The Mex i ca n s' f ea r of Tex a n u n i on w i t h 
the U.5. was well founded. Regardless of 
Travis's and others soliloquies on 
independence, it did not take long for the 
new republic to court the United States. In 
November 1836 Texian Minister William H. 
Wharton aired the republic's desire for 
annexation. However disappointing to 
conspiracy theorists who surmise that the 
Texian War of independence was a gigantic 
Jacksonian Land Grab, the U.S. President 
Andrew Jackson wavered over the 
annexation offer and Texas withdrew tier 
request on 12 October 1838. 

When San Jacinto hero Mira beau B. 

Lamar succeeded Houston as president of the 
Texan republic, he instituted an internal 
policy to ensure that Texas remained an 


independent nation. By the end of his lerm 
of office he had secured the recognition of 
several northern European countries, among 
them Great Britain, Holland and Belgium. 

Sam Houston entered into his second 
term as president in 3 841 and began again 
his efforts to have Texas annexed to his 
former country. Mexican Minister of Foreign 
Relations, Jose Maria de Bocanegra, warned 
the U.S. Minister to Mexico, Waddy 
Thompson, in writing: 

"That the [government | of Mexico 
considered as a declaration of war against the 
Mexican Republic the existence of that 
accord of the incorporation of Texas into the 
territory of the United States. The certainty 
of the fact [of annexation! would suffice that 
instantly war would he proclaimed [by 
Mexico], leaving to the civilized world the 
decision as to the justice of the Mexican 
people, in a struggle in which they were 
found so far from provoking." 

The threat worked and Houston failed in 
this attempt to secure annexation, but he 
was far from finished with trying. 

The U.S. Congress approved a resolution 
inviting Texas to join the union in February 
1844 and Texas accepted the invitation on 4 
July of the same year. President Tyler signed 
the resolution one year later. Two days after 
southern Democrat James K. Polk became the 
11th president on 4 March 1845, the Mexican 
Minister to the United States, Juan Almonte, 
fulfilled his promise and severed diplomatic 
relations between the U.S. and Mexico. 

One reason that the United States was 
suddenly so keen to annex Texas was because 
of the perceived threat from Britain. The 
British had benefited from tariff-free trade 
with Texas, importing vast quantities of 
cotton. Furthermore, Great Britain had 
outlawed slavery in 1833 and U.S. democrats 
feared that Britain would influence the 
Texan stance on slavery, perhaps forcing 
Texas to ban it. The threat of a Negro- 
protecting British colony bordering the slave¬ 
holding southern states was too much for 
the Democrats to bear. They believed that if 
Texas was to be annexed by any nation, then 
it ought to be the United States. 
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Mexico did not concur. The United States 
had recognized Mexican Independence 
shortly after the revolution from Spain, yet 
the ITS. had not supported Mexico during the 
Texian War and had even allowed more 
Americans to cross the Sabine to foment 
revolt against the legal government. The 
Americans replied that the Texians, while 
being largely Anglo-Saxon and from the U.5., 
had merely succeeded in a revolt (a Mexican 
civil war) against the centralists' usurpation of 
the federal constitution, and that the republic 
had kept its liberty for almost a decade. The 
Americans also added that several key leaders 
of the Texian War of Independence were 
native Mexican $. I his reasoning did ilot 
impress the powers of Mexico. 

The Mexican general belief was that the 
northern United States had dispatched 
agents of insurrection to steal the territory 
from the rightful ow n e rs, a nd a n nexa t i o n 
was the final straw. They neglected to 
mention that the U.S. had recognized the 


Log Cobin. New Braunfels, c. 1853, by Car] G, von I won ski. 
The majority of colonists lived near small towns on fanms 
like the one depicted here. (Daughters of the Republic 
of Texas library at the Alamo) 

Mexican Republic when she became 
independent of Spain. 

Regardless, l he Mexicans would view any 
attempt at annexation as an act of war. They 
communicated as much through diplomatic 
and other channels repeatedly during the 
early 1840s. On 14 May 1845, the Mexican 
Senate issued a report: 

"1st. The Mexican nation convokes all her 
sons to the defense of the national 
independence, menaced by the usurpation 
of the Texan territory attempted by the 
decree of annexation gi ven by I the U.5.| 
Congress and sanctioned by the President of 
the United States of the North. 

2nd. Consequently the [Mexican] 
government shall put under arms all the 
force of the permanent and active militia, in 
conformity to the authorization conceded to 
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it, by the existing laws; for the preservation 
of Public order, support of the institutions, 
and in case of necessity, it shall employ the 
army as a reserve: & exercising the power 
conceded to it...it shall raise the forces 
mentioned therein, under the name of 
defenders of the independence and laws." 

This was similar in language to other 
missives the Mexicans had produced and 
would produce up to the eve of the 
U.S.-Mexican War. Regardless, Texas was 
annexed as the 28th state to the United 
States on 29 December 1845. 

On 3 January Genera I Mariano Parades y 
Arillaga succeeded in his revolt against the 
government of President-General Jose 


Volunteers (or lexas, a scornful depiction of the volunteers 
who mustered to defend Texas against MexJcan invasion 
in 3 848. When news of Gen. Zachary Taylor's initial 
engagement with Mexican troops near the Rio Grande 
River first reached Washington on Saturday, 9 May many 
men flocked to support the popular cause by enlisting in 
the army Most had no military experience and the artist 
shows an ill-equipped group of men mustering before an 
equally clueless officer who has failed to spot that the 
most prominent weapon among them is actually an 
umbrella. (Library of Congress. Prints and Photographs 
Division LC-USZ62-I272) 

Joaquin de Herrera and proclaimed that he 
would, "defend the integrity of the national 
territory ...every foot of Texas to the Sabine." 

With his envoys and plenipotentiaries 
rejected by the Mexican government, on 15 
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June 1845 Polk ordered Zachary Taylor with 
three brigades of regulars to Corpus Christi, 
Texas, as an Army of Observation. They 
remained at the mouth of the Nueces until 8 
March 1846, when they marched south along 
the coast road (the same one Urrea had used 
a decade before) and into the disputed 
territory. On 19 March the Americans 
reached the Arroyo Colorado and were met 
by a messenger from the Mexican 
government. Capitan Jose Barragan (Santa 
Anna's escort commander during the Texian 
War of Independence) dared the Americans 
to cross, knowing that this would precipitate 
war. Taylor answered that he would begin 
crossing immediately The large Mexican 
force, of which only a few cavalry were seen, 
withdrew without contesting the crossing. 

Taylor arrived on 28 March and 
established operations on the Rio Grande 
overlooking Mata mo ros, Mexico. He 
immediately set about constructing a star¬ 
shaped, six-sided fort with walls 9 ft high and 
15 ft thick, surrounded by a moat. He also 
established a major supply base at nearby 
Point Isabel. His "army of observation" had 
become an army of occupation. 

On 12 April Gen. Pedro de Ampudia was 
n a m ed c o mm a n d er t >f M ex i c a n forces in the 
north and believed the Americans could be 
defeated in "four days." He also informed 
the American consul at Matarnoros, "that an 
... order would be given in respect to the 
Americans residing in the other towns on 
the frontier, and that all Americans who may 
be found to have passed to the left (Texas) 
bank of the [Rio Grande| River, shall be shot 
within an hour after [being] taken." 

On 25 April 1846, a 1,600-man Mexican 
cavalry brigade, augmented with a battalion 
of assault engineers and the 2nd Light 
Infantry, crossed the Rio Grande and 
attacked, then captured 63 dragoons of 
companies B, C and P r 2nd U.S., commanded 
by (’apt. Seth Thornton at Rancho Carricitos. 
The U.S.-Mexican War had begun. 

With a large force of Mexicans across the 
Rio Grande, Gen. Taylor grew concerned 
over Ins line of communication with Port 
Isabel. On 1 May he marched to protect his 


supply depot, leaving two batteries of 
artillery and the 7th United States Infantry 
in the new "Port Texas/' Leaving the fort, 
Taylor said the place would be renamed after 
the first officer to die defending it. 

On 3 May the Mexicans laid siege to the 
fort and continued until 7 May with the 
acting commander of the 7th U.S. Infantry, 
Maj. Jacob Brown, being mortally wounded 
on 6 May. The fort, and the town of 
Brownsville, Texas, still bear his name. 

Taylor heard the artillery from Point 
Isabel and countermarched to break the 
siege. With his small force of regulars and 
Texas Militia, Taylor attacked and defeated 
the Mexican forces over two consecutive 
days at Palo Alto and Resaca de la Palma on 
the northern bank of the Rio Grande. The 
Mexicans retreated across the river and 
Taylor pursued. By February of 1847, in Jess 
than nine months, lay lor had defeated the 
Mexicans in the northern states and United 
States forces controlled all key towns and 
roads. In a dramatic step, General Winfield 
Scotl took a large portion of Taylor's army 
and invaded the Mexican port of Vera Cruz 
as Cortez had done centuries before. With 
th is thunderclap invasion he defeated the 
Mexican army in Mexico City (once again 
under Santa Anna) and "conquered a peace." 

Mexico not only "lost" her former 
territory of Texas, but a majority of the 
American southwest as well. Concurrent 
with rebellion in Mexico's northern colonies, 
Alta California was also in disagreement with 
the central government in Mexico City, just 
as the Europeans were after Texas, they were 
even more enamored of California. The 
United States did not desire the European 
threat on the southern and, potentially, 
western borders. 

The Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo was 
signed 2 February 1848, Texas, New r Mexico, 
Arizona, Alta California and portions of 
other future states w r crc ceded to the 
United States. 

Santa Anna would become president one 
more time and immediately sold the 
southern areas of present-day Arizona and 
New Mexico to the United States. These 
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45,535 square miles of Mexico provoked 
another insurrection and Santa Anna left the 
pages of history. 

The colonists with their roots in northern 
Europe won the war for control of the North 
American continent and control the territory 
to this day. The demographic is changing, 
however, as more Hispanics are moving into 
tiie U.S., legally - and illegally. It might not 


This lithograph depicts General Zachary Taylor's victory 
at the battle of Buena Vista on 3 February 1847. 

(Library of Congress Prints and Photographs Division 
LC-USZC4-6I27) 

be too much longer before a recomjuista takes 
place and the southwestern United States in 
culture, ethnic make-up and language again 
becomes the domicile of the former Iberians. 
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Although the Texas Revolution 
is remembered chiefly for the 13-day 
siege of the Alamo and its immortal 
heroes., the years preceding the battle 
were marked by resentments and 
minor confrontations as the ambitions 
of Mexico’s leaders dashed with 
the territorial determination 
of Texan settlers. War finally broke out 
in October 1835.The invading 
Mexicans, led by the flamboyant 
President-General Santa Anna, fully 
expected to crush a ragged army 
of frontiersmen. Yet the Texans rallied 
in defense of the new Lone Star state 
and, led by Sam Houston, defeated 
the Mexicans in a mere 18 minutes 
at the battle of San Jacinto, winning 
their independence. 
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